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SHOWS THE WAY THRO GH THE —— OF EVENTS 





Detours on the road to peace...... 
With the nations of the world unable to finish 
the smooth, short road to peace it is going to 
take longer riding over those rough and nar- 
row side roads. 


Superstitions among aviators...... 
Belief in charms, mascots, portents and signs 
is common among navigators of the air. 


|| Legend on Indian bowl..... eee 
Fragments of a unique piece of prehistoric 
Indian pottery found i in Colorado tell a story 
similar to one in Greek mythology. 


|} One third of country on wheels. . 

In summer time an autoist’s fancy lightly 

turns to travel. Last summer nine million 
autos carried 36 million people on their va- 

| cations. 


Relation of Cuba and: United States 

Some Latin-American countries are jealous 
| of the: little republic’s standing with Uncle 
| Sam. 


What one blind girl did...... > a 


Helen Day, blind since she was 10 years old,is 
now editor of a magazine written in Braille. 


Made world safe for democracy.... 
The Swedes have been pioneers in bringing 
government home to the people and keeping 
it there, where it belongs. 


Leviathan is “all lit up”..... ‘racks 
There are 18,000 electric lights -on this mon- 
ster ship ranging from tiny two-watt bulbs to 
one 1500-watt lamp. 


Little stories taken from life...... 
Man gets free singe; Not on drill program; 
Modern Solomon fails; A sound sleeper; He 
had his papers. 


West and South face new era...... 
It is predicted that prosperous times are ahead 
for these sections of the country and_that our 
Pacific coast “may yet become the ‘front door 
of America.” 
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Because the yarns-are dyed before weaving 
or the cotton is dyed before the yarns are spun 
colors in this material are fast; there are 10 
or more varieties of gingham to choose from. 


This week’s cross-word puzzle..... 28 
Here comes the bridegroom!...... 17 


Turn about is fair play (sometimes), so why 
not give the June grooms this year all the 
publicity and let the brides be merely “among 
those present.” 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


W here does cork come from? (18) d/ 4 

Is Coolidge in sympathy with Great Boe $ 
Chinese policy? (4) 

W hat is the population of Sweden? (9) 

By what system are blind enabled to read? (24) 
W here are the remains of Columbus buried? (19) 
W hat is believed to be the largest statue ever made 
by man? (12) 

With how many nations has this country reciproc- 
ity agreements? (5) 

Who painted the famous Sistine Madonna? (24) 
What is the best way to protect radiches¢ against 
maggots? (20) 

W hy does it never rain when dew falls? (18) 

W hat nation has the biggest navy? (3) 

In what country did the modern plan of manual 
training originate? (8) 

What city now stands on the site of old Ft. Du- 
quesne? (23) 
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15 How does the appearance of an egg’s yolk and 
white indicate its quality? (20) 

16 Which is the larger vessel, the Leviathan or the 

; Majestic? (22) 

17 When was the San Francisco earthquake? (5) 

18 Where is Hell Gate? (19) 

19 What disease is often called the “white plague’’? 


(9) 
20 Where are the Ural mountains? (12) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
and put them to your smart friends. 
pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 


for parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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What is the largest country in the werlg? OS 


Answers appear on 
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Customer—Chicken croquettes, please. burger I bought here yesterday!” she said. I’m late this week, sir, but if y. 
Waiter—(one-time baseball umpire)— “Is that so? I’m sorry to hear that. back home at.once Pl promise y: 
Fowl! ball!!! * Here is some we made today. Try it. washing tomorrow morning first +! 
I’m sure you’ll find it very good.’ s ete tee 
Sandy was stitching up the pocket of his “No, indeed,” she, said. You don’t fool “I was shocked to hear that Peter . 
pajanias before sending them to the laun- me again; just give me two pounds of ham With your wife. J always thought 
« dry. “What’s the idea?” asked his room- and I'll make my own hamburger.” your best friend. R 
a gp City Visit Are your crops bothered ner ees tt 
tay “Mon, I’ve hid a pair o’ sotks in the pock- sty Visitor—: y : “ - a Tose ieee an 
ai et to save a bit on my laundry bil? re- a by pea ; ; : “aon orgy < ieee. ee ce 
+ > ie . Va “s 4 Py ner—No is i av as < aow. 
§ i - tgeallimana ‘oak. - ee ee ne een See “Three dollars,” was_ the answer. e 
ce —_—— Turning to her small-son the lady ., arm 
a Patient—Oh, doctor, how can I ever re- Claimed: “Did you hear what he «(i the 
ie et. pay you for all you’ve done for me? rhe people are paying three dollars a) icc.’ cus! 
f fe Doctor—Oh, whichever is handiest for, Now will you practice harder on \, 2 
¥ oa | you—check, money order, cash, as you Violin? he Soe Sollee A 
rt a prefer. of | 
i ee | —_—_—_— Johnny was unusually gleeful over break. —_ 
: ea During his visit to a village school a fast. “I’ve done my good turn for toi‘ay, prir 
RE minister put this question to a class of lit- he, said. oer tied ‘so Stat 
oa tle girls: “If all the good people were “What! Already?” inquired his fath : 
aie | white and all the bad_ people were black Yes. I was at the gate and heard \fr a le 
oe Is what color would you be?” and Mrs. Brown say they were doubtfu| opp’ 
N ad Young Man —We’ll toss up to see who'll Some answered “White” and others whether they would catch the 8:1 | adje 
\ ee be partners. “Black.” . But little Mabel replied: “I guess S¢t the bulldog after them and they «- wit! 
o Be Girl—Oh, I may as well take Mr. Biggs, | would be streaky.” rived just in time.” a te 
a: here; I never have any luck at tossing up. lle a arr age . 4 
ar —London Humorist. ; Hub—Why do you think I’d better take Prof. Braun (at the télephone) at, 
Liesl ————_ up fencing instead of boxing? If I were YOu don’t understand my name? Wa‘. !'\ Gen 
| By Old Lady—Are you the man here? attacked I shouldn’t have my foils with me.~ Pell it for you. B, first letter of brachy the 
ae Usher—No; the man here is the man Wife (triumphantly)—That’s no argu- ¢¢Phalous; R, first letter of rhizopod: 4, wou 
ae: over there. ‘ . ment. You probably wouldn’t have your first letter of archaeopteryx; U, first in | 
B age | sien : boxing gloves with you, either.” 2 in undulation; N, first letter in ne: 
yin A minister in Scotland observed some pea tn Baaige~ be RY . tha 
lads sitting on a tombstone. He said to Him—You have an ultra-violet- beauty. ,, Doctor—You are suffering from indix Fra 
them: “What are you doing there?” Her—Oh, John, you’re so poetic. What tion. Drink a glass of hot water «ver she 
“Nothing, sir,” said one of the lads. do you mean? morning. ; mo' 
“Nothing?” asked the minister. “Pray Him—It’s invisible to the naked eye. , Patient—I’ve been doing that fox son 
tell me what nothing is.” — ——gaenenes time, doctor, only my landlady «: t ne 
; | gga preme: oz me not tell you what coffee. teghineneationn, “i 
ca ait tec he eee Professor—What is the best method of sup 
anereanans disease caused by biting in by 
“ , 5 S » sects oth 
i meme that man 50 cents for saving my Freshman—Stop biting the insects - 
“What did he do?” Helen—How is your bachelor frien: 
ay ” . 
Gave me back 50 cents change. Horace—When I saw him last he wa: 
‘f Mother—Robert, you’re a naughty boy. en Ss ; 
: You can just go to bed without your sup- Helen—Why, I didn’t know he'd be: 
i oa per. Horace—He hasn’t been. He was sewing i 
aa | Bobby—Well, mother, what about ne Friend-What é eee buttons on his clothes. i 
ee 5 ici y riend—What are you doing here? Are “ areas ey re 
ae |  eaepagendlptg — eae eX See you a standing davedicemaus? Father, — have been doing musincss Mat 
ra | Friend—How do you ever manage to en- ~ No, 13—I’m waiting. This is the park- %°,,!0n8 with all kinds of tricks and de 
ut tertain your company in so small a flat? ing place for husbands.—Berlin Iustrirte C°it that you must have realized that such } 
ne Street Car Conductor’s Wife—When the Zeitung. a method does not get you anywhere. 
: seats are all taken I hang straps on the je 9 = aa modernize the firm. From now on let's bx bn 
4! walls. First Commuter—Halloo. On bad terms _ Strictly honest.’ ‘a 
aay - ek Rape : he ate with the wife, eh? There she is sticking. Now, son, with my 75 years I am not { 
Wifie—I met Dupont today. His wife is out her tongue at you. ing to start any neck-breaking exper ¢ 
very hoarse and can’t sing. Second Ditto—Oh, that’s all right. She ments. PY Te ; 
ug Hubby—Oh, what about inviting them gave me a letter to-mail and she’s merely , . 
: | both to dinner tonight? péminding me that I must ‘seal it up. Good Old Soul—Little boy, have you 4 
re: A a 2 + ee Ese s good place in the class? 
> “Get in the country,” said the doctor; Little Jimmy—Yes, ma’am. I am 1: 
eA “long walks in the open air. No alcohol _ the radiator. 
+ in any form, and one cigar a day.” “"W 
“But—doctor—” Irritated Father—The idea of your over- Un 
Sas “One cigar a day!” reiterated the doctor drawing your bank account, I never heard 
ie firmly. of such a thing! 
eae Six weeks later the patient returned to Daughter—Oh, it’s all right, daddy. | by 
& town. sent them a check to cover the amount | Has 
: “How do you feel?” asked the doctor. overdrew ! ahsereis <4 2 wil 
“Splendid! Fit as a fiddle!” - 
a “And you liked it all?” = 
+e | “Yes; everything except the one cigar.” ~ vis} 
= The doctor smiled. “The tobacco habit, 4 I 
ue} ; Sympathizing Friend—Your wife’s as- my dear sir—” Yo $s ~Z wre 
st ey phyxiation must have been a terrible shock “Isn’t any joke,” put in the patient rue- Yi, tr: 3 Uni 
| Sat to you. fully. “It’s hard for a man at my time of Vl ij a on 
\ oo Scotty—It certainly was, especially after life to take up smoking !” : : ’- GEOL be , A ye Fre 
rye I got the gas bill.—Paris Rire. eee : th: 
= ——— : Elmer—I hear that the music store of Margaret—They say dresses are going (9 1a 
ess One of the boyish bobbed haired girls Smith and Levi failed and that Levi has pe stili scantier this season. nay 
ue | of today sat up in bed smoking her cigar- disappeared. They med srs seemed to have Fannie—Oh, heavens; and I’ve been op- Sta 
| ette and sipping her morning cocktail, a big trade. What was the trouble? - erated on for appendicitis —Virginia Neel. - 
¥ while her sister read the paper. Joe—It seems it was a victim of the ile are 3 thi. 
: “What shall I go to the fancy dress dance profit a loss system. Smith—Saw you and your wife out w.aik- f : 
there! gh as?” she asked. Elmer—What do you mean, profit and ing yesterday, and, funny thing !—wc" or 
aes “Why not go as a girl?” suggested her loss? you had to cross the street she went over sen 
saet sister. Joe—Well, you seé; Levi took all the © first, then you waited your chance and |: ain 
: profit and Smith was left to bear the loss. lowed. : ‘ ; the 
: She (with newspaper)—Here’s a_ scien- - romped Smart—Oh, that’s easily explained. \°U elu 
i ges tist who says that women should eat A certain author who works hard and late see we’ve just made our wills in each « ' 
more than men; they need more food to keeps himself fit by donning his track suit ep’s favor. 
piss keep them warm. in the evening and going for an hour’s trot Mn SR aa ve : nat 
i e—They certainly have to, depend on ‘ound several qniet streets. ' Guide—And those mountains you °" Gre 
3 * something besides their clothes. One night, while attired in this abbre- over there are a million and five years © Rag 
; sibahnaeoneageater viated athletic garb, he was hailed in an- Traveler—You are. yery exact abou! |. est: 
: A recent bride on oiie of her first shop- guished tones by a woman’s voice, and on By mn a. geologist was here | ae 
ping trips determined to have it out with © slowing down he discovered it was his ago and told ne they were a milliv 


he butcher. “That was a terrible ham-  laundress, who gasped out, “Oh, I’m sorry ears 0 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS — 


DETOURS ON ROAD TO PEACE 


Blame for failures of the most recent dis- 
armament conference is best illustrated by 
the United States and France pointing ac- 
cusing fingers at each other and chorusing 

“You!” 

As might have been expected, the league 
of nations under whdse auspices the Ge- 
neva preparatory session was held was the 
prime cause of the deadlock. The United 
States didn’t want the peace program to be 
9 league affair while France took just the 
opposite view. As a result, the commission 
adjourned after five weeks of bickering 
without having agreed on anything except 
a tentative date for its next meeting. 

Hugh Gibson, American delegate, went to 
Geneva with specific instructions to tell 
the other powers that the United States 
would not accept supervision by the league 
in carrying out any international treaty 
that might be arrived at. This nettled 
France who not long ago made it clear that 
she is opposed to any general disarmament 
move divorced from the league. Mr. Gib- 
son explained that the American attitude 
was not because it was not a league mem- 
ber but was rather due to a conviction that 
supervision of one country’s armaments 
by outside interests was impossible. In 
other words, the United States favors a 
treaty based on “faith” such as arrived at 
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—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Who’s playing this hand, anyway?” asks 
Uncle Sam as the League tries-to tell him 
what to do. 


by the WaShington conference. during the 
Harding administration. However, it is 
villing to sign a treaty involving inter- 
national supervision so long as such super- 
vision dees not apply to the United States. 

The Geneva gathering was one long 
wrangle from beginning to end, with the 
United States and France locking horns 
on humerous occasions, ,M. Paul-Boncour, 
French delegate, went so far as to suggest 
that next month’s independent three-power 
naval conference sponsored by. the United 
States is a deliberate move to thwart the 
league’s peace program. Mr. Gibson denied 
this, but-at the same time advised that the 
forthcoming meeting at Geneva of~repre- 
sentatives of. the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Japan will be independent both of 
the league and the conference just con- 
cluded, 

Against the wishes of a majority of the 
tations represented, the United States and 
Great Britain contended for a total ton- 
tage system for naval limitation such as 
stablished at the Harding conference. A 
Counter plan, introduced by France with 





—Cartoon in Providence Bulletin. 


France and Italy are obstacles in the path of 
America’s move toward additional naval dis- 
armament. They refuse to budge unless the 


United States joins the league of nations. 


the warning that it was “the last conces- 
sion” she would make, advocated limita- 
tion by categories of warships. In view of 
the fuss over auxiliary ships and gun eleva- 
tions, France held that the Washington 
pact was a failure because it did not limit 
naval strength outside of. capital. ships. 
The French proposal was rejected by the 
United States, Great Britain and Italy. In- 
cidentally, the latter’s attitude somewhat 
miffed Francé in view of the fact that both 
are league members. 

France led the countries practicing con- 
scription in defeating a move to limit re- 
serve as well as regular forces. The Unit- 
ed States opposed any limit on civilian air- 
planes as suggested by France who, it 
seems, is jealous of Germany’s aviation 
progress, 

Mr. Gibson antagonized some delegates by 
declining to attend meetings of a special 
committee appointed to draft a treaty for 
the supervision of the private manufac- 
ture of small arms. They imagined he was 
peeved because the committee rejected the 
American idea to extend the control to 
government as well as private manufacture. 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Argen- 
tina approved an amendment sponsored by 


Belgium, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia again proposing abolition 
of poison gas and the use of germs in war. 
Such a treaty, drawn up at the Harding con- 
ference, was subsequently made void by 
France’s refusal to ratify, though her dele- 
gates did sign at the time. However, most 
nations now appear unwilling to give up 
poison gas. Mr. Gibson informed the Ge- 
neva session that the United States has no 
intention of dropping preparations for de- 
fense against poison gas and bacteria at- 
tacks, 

The conference linked army, navy and 
aerial armaments into such an inseparable 
problem that no progress could be made. 
The only accomplishment were drafts giv- 
ing the conflicting viewpoints and contain- 
ing so many reservations that they amount 
almost to nothing. Indeed, Gount von 
Bernstorff (German ambassador to the 
United States at the time of our entry into 
the World war), who presided at several 
committee sessions, voiced the opinion that 
the governments had little real zeal for 
disarmament. The alternative texts now 
go to a. special league of nations commis- 
sion and later the league council will de- 
termine further procedure, if any. Though 
the session agreed to reconvene in Novem- 
ber even that is problematical. 

Whether or not the league is a failure in 
sponsoring disarmament moves, it is pretty 
generally agreed that the only progress to- 
ward disarmament to date resulted from 
the Harding conference, This, however, 
applies only to navies. Further steps in 
that direction may come from the Cool- 
idge three-power conference to be held at 
Geneva June 12. France and Italy have re- 


jected invitations to be represented either 


officially or unofficially. 

“I am not a prophet,’ declared Lord 
Cecil of Great Britain at the recent Geneva 
session, “but I hope the Coolidge confer- 
ence will result not only in limitation but 
also in reducing naval strength.” He re- 
ported that the Washington treaty had 
caused the demolition of 30 American war- 
ships and 21 British. Japan, who refused 
to reveal to the Geneva conference her de- 
tailed holdings of war material, explained 
that she accepted President Coolidge’s in- 
vitation only because she believed his plan 
harmonized with the ideals of the league. 
The league’s headquarters have been placed 
at the disposal of the Coolidge session. 











if 7 . * 
How Navies of the Big Five Rank 
(from navy department figures) 
TONNAGE 
U. 8. Britain Japan France Italy 
Capital ships...... 528,900 580,500 301,400 198,000 135,100 
Aircraft carriers... 78,700 104,500 63,300 $20 oS aaa 
Crumsers. =f ot Fe. in 125,000 3324300 156,200 80,400 50,800 
. Destroyers: ....... 330,000 228,500 112,700 88,500 52,100 4 
Submarines ....... _ 53,500 52,800 68,600 57,200 19,500 
Totals...... 1,116,100 1,398,600 762,200 445,300 257,500 
VESSELS 
Capital ships...... 18 22 10 9 7 
Aircraft carriers... 3 6 3 i 7 
Cg . ea re 15 54 25 10 10 
Destroyers ....... 276 199 96 58 43 
Submarines ....... 9 4 68 45 22 
~ Pot, 6 acs 371 328 202 123 82 
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It is hoped that the forthcoming confer- 


ence will extend naval armament limita- 


tion to auxiliary craft, using the 5-5-3 ratio 
now applied to capital ships. Japan is re- 
ported as being anxious for a 5-5-5 ratio. 
In issuing his invitations Mr. Coolidge made 
it clear that the United States /wants, if 
possible, to reach a general agreement, or, 
failing in this, to attain another limited 
agreement that may lead the way to future 
general accord. 

Reports have been current that Great 
Britain may propose limiting the size of 
submarines. The question of submarine 
strength was raised at the Washington con- 
ference but died under objections raised 
principally by France. It is possible that 
the three-power session will find Great 
Britain and Japan opposing the United 
States in proposing a new and smaller 
maximum for all classes of ships. For in- 
stance, there is sentiment in Great Britain 
for ‘reducing the limit of capital vessels 
(battleships and battle cruisers) from 35,- 
000 to 20,000 tons and-cruisers from 10,000 
to 6000 tons. This would mean a saving 
of about $10,000,000 on every new ship of 
this class constructed. There may be a 
particular significance in Britain’s change 
of front because with a huge budget star- 
ing her in the face, she might be presumed 
to be only too willing to agree to any dis- 
armament “move that will guarantee her 
continued naval supremacy at lower cost. 

The dispute over present relative naval 
strength, invited by persons in this coun- 
try advocating a bigger American navy, still 
waxes warm. Opposite views are wéll il- 
lustrated in the remark by Rear-Admiral 





—“— S 
—Cartoon in Los Angeles Times. 


The octopus has many arms which must be 
severed before he is harmless. 


Plunkett, big-navy exponent, that our navy 
is a joke, as contrasted with President Cool- 
idge’s observation that we have a navy to 
be proud of. The truth or falsity of the 
charge that other nations are engaged in 
a naval race cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. At the time of the Washington con- 
ference France strenuously opposed limit- 
ing the number of lighter vessels. This pro- 
posal was one of several that fell by the 
wayside. It‘was not long before the Unit- 
ed States learned that foreign nations 
were building 10,000-ton cruisers of a new 
type not-covered in the treaty. It was only 
after much agitation that we recently plac- 
ed contracts for the first American ves- 
sels of this type. However, thére is such 
an abundance of conflicting naval statistics 
and other propaganda that the general pub- 
lic is quite bewildered. They only refute 
the old saying that “figures never lie.” It 
all depends on how adroitly figures are 
handled. 

“I do not believe that competitive build- 
ing of warships has begun,” President Cool- 
idge declared recently, adding: “Neverthe- 
less, far-reaching building programs have 


Italy, too, is building some modern cruisers. 
This is the new Trento (10,000 tons) ranking 
with similar ships in other post-war navies. 


been laid down by certain powers and there 
has appeared in our own country, as well 
as abroad, a sentiment urging naval con- 
struction. In such sentiment lies the germ 
of renewed naval competition.” 

This menace seems to be intensified by 
recent developments abroad. Europe is 
plainly nervous. The people appear eager 
for disarmament as an economic measure 
but their governments are afraid to aban- 
don something old for something new. It 
is questionable whether the leading powers 
can find a remedy .for such a chronic 
malady. 





NEW BUSINESS ERA 


More harmony between capital and labor, 
less anti-trust agitation and new inventions 
and processes have revolutionized business 
and industry, the Chamber of Commerce of 


_the United States heard at its Washington 


session. Recognition of this new erg and 
confidence in the future were voiced by 
many speakers. . 

The modern idea, aecording to Haley 
Fiske, president of the Metropolitan In- 
surance Co., is to abandon rivalries and 
club together for mutual betterment, as 
exemplified in today’s nmamerous mergers 
and the tendency of business, to “pat the 
other fellow on the back” instead of just 
singing their own praises. John W. O’Leary, 
president of the organization, said that if 
self-regulation of business had begun quar- 
ter of a century ago there would be fewer 
laws in restraint of trade today. However, 
he explained that these laws were invited 
because business refused to recognize its 
responsibilities. 

“The way to increase wages,” remarked 
N. H. Rice of the General Motors Corp., 
“can only be reached through increased 
production which is in turn dependent upon 
a larger market through lower prices to the 
public.” In a plea for conservation of 
natural resources, Walker Parker, vice 
president of the National Flood Prevention 
and River Regulation Commission, declared 
the United States “has been profligate and 
must now wisely use the remainder of its 
resources.” A warning to American in- 
vestors to be cautious in lending to Europe 
was voiced by Thomas W. Lamont of J.P. 
Morgan and Co. who predicted that Euro- 
pean competition to American business will 
be greater than ever before. 

Business was held to be generally good ex- 
cept in the Midwest and New England, the 
observation being that the South and far 
West have already solved their problems 
and are on the threshhold of a new era. 
Discussing the situation in agriculture, Silas 
H. Strawn of Montgomery Ward and Co. 
visioned two prospects—either the farmer 
will organize to control] food production or 
he will find organization hopeless and settle 
back into a form of. peasantry. Either 
alternative, according to Mr. Strawn, would 
be. a national calamity. “The westward 
tide of development,” said Harry Chandler 
of Los Angeles, “is setting the shores of 
the Pacific as the stage of a new theater of 
world events and our Pacific coast may yet 
become the ‘front door of America.’ ” 

After much wrangling, the Chamber of 
Commerce declined to definitely express an 
opinion on the farm situation. - Resolu- 
tions adopted urged the government to 
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take leadership in Mississippi floo .,., 
trol; advoéated repeal of the federal .;,;, 
tax and remaining war excise taxes 4);) .. 
duction of “the corporate income |: 
vision of the postal rates; more strc. +. 
highway safety; abolishment of {! 
tax on tourists who visit this «. 
amend immigration laws to permit 
dren under 21 whose parents are A; 9 
citizens to enter the United States irresyo, 
tive of quota restrictions; that th: ta 
principle not be extended to Mex d 
that the government refrain from bui\ding 
more merchant ships. (The shipping boar, 
previously went on record as oppos 
building because it favors a p: 
owned merchant marine.) 
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CHINESE POLICY COOLIDGE’s 

The American diplomatic corps at | g 
and the state department at Washingto, 
were at loggerheads on Uncle Sam’s , 
with régard to China until President | 
idge stepped in and assumed respon 
for our present course. 

American Minister McMurray reco: d- 
ed a strong aggressive military po 
advocated by the British. Being stationed 
at Peking, he probably got the Peking \ iey- 
point besides being closely associated wit 
biased foreign diplomats who urged « 
action against the Cantonese because of 
the Nanking incident in which Any 
were fired on. But Secretary of State k 
logg, being familiar with British dip\ 
macy, held the view that we have no selfish 
interests in China, and declined to fol- 
low British leadership. McMurray is said 
have expressed such disagreement with this 
neutral attitude that the president made it 
known that our Chinese policy was being 
directed from Washingtan and not fr 
Peking. 

Both the White House and state de- 
partment guardedly warn against British- 
inspired propaganda tending to embroi! the 
United States in the work of insuring (reat 
Britain’s Chinese monopolies. The presi- 
dent’s lack of sympathy with Britain's 
policy may modify the latter’s demands 
in China. 





BRITAIN CHALLENGES MELLON 


The war debt controversy will not be 
stilled. 

An unexpected note from Great Britain t: 
the United States denied certain statements 
made by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
in a letter to President Hibben of Princeton 
university last March in which the treasury 
head assailed a group of college professors 
for urging reopening of the debt funding 
agreements with a view of cancellation or 
easier terms for our debtors. Britain took 
particular exception to three of Mr. Mellon's 
statements: 

1. “All of our principal debtors are «! 
ready receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United 
States.” 

2. “From this year on Great Britain wi!! 
receive from her debtors a_ substantial 
amount more than she will pay us.” 

3. “The United States agreed to furnish 
the allies dollars with which all their pur- 
chases in the United States should be con- 
sumated but when the United States | 
chased supplies and services from France 
and the British empire they did not 
these frances and pounds on credit; 
paid cash.” 

The British note denies all three s! 
ments and furnished figures to suppor! 
claim. Referring to the first assertio! 
echoes Chancellor Winston Churchills ™ 
port before the House of Commons Ww’ 
declared that even if Great Britain 
ceived the full Dawes reparation pay™: 
from Germany for the next 60 yea! 
would not cover her payments to the Uni'«! 
States. As for the second Mellon assert'"' 
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the British note said: “This statement is 


also inaccurate, both as regards the past and 


as regards the future.” In denying the third 
statement it quotes a report by former U. S. 
Assistant Seeretary of the Treasury Rath- 
pone which conflicts with the Mellon view- 
int. 
P The State department’s reply sidestepped 
the controversy by declaring the Mellon- 
Hibben correspondence “a purely domestic 
discussion” and insisted that the United 
States “doesnot desire to engage in any 
formal diplomatic exchanges upon.the sub- 


ect. 

: But Mr. Mellon had something to say on 
his own responsibility. He caused a treas- 
ury department statement to be issued 
which, though -admitting that a mistake 
had been made in including Great Britain in 
the first statement, reiterated the other two. 
Mr. Mellon declared, in effect, that the Brit- 
ish have juggled figures to help their point 
but as far as he is concerned his other two 
statements stand. 





CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES 


The recent visit to the United States of 
President Machado of Cuba is regarded as 
a prelude to some serious business of state. 

The island republic wants the United 
States to make her some more tariff and 
trade concessions. Cuba is the only nation 
with which the United States has any reci- 
pocity agreement, We grant her a special 
tariff rate (20 per cent under that charged 
other foreign imports) in exchange for 
similar favors on exports from the United 
States to Cuba. This arrangement enables 
Uncle Sam to get Cuban sugar. But Cuban 
shipments to us are so much greater than 
our exports to Cuba that the advantage 
is in Cuba’s favor. However, most of the 
sugar mills on that island are owned and 
financed by Americans living in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Cuba seeks a revocation of the Platt 
amendment and a change in the treaty of 
1903 which guarantees reciprocity. She 
asks that the 20 per cent reduction be in- 
creased to 40. Such a change, she thinks, 
will spell the difference between loss and 
profit in her hard-hit sugar industry and 
will go far to restoring the island to some- 
thing like its former prosperity. She is al- 
ready trying to help herself by arbitrarily 
curbing sugar production. 

Cuba also requests vepeal of a law which 
has been on our statute books more than 60 
years prohibiting importation by the United 
States of cigars and cigarettes in quantities 
of less fhan 3000. Cuba thinks the law is 
aimed at her. She has long protested but 
our congress has not seen fit to raise the 
ban. Cuba sends very little merchandise 
by mail to the United States but American 
business with Cuba by parcels is large. If 
the ban is not lifted Cuba threatens to abro- 
gate the mail treaty. Spasmodic anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations in Cuba within the 
last two years indicate that it would not be 
hard for Guba to do this. Cuba has anoth- 
er “persuader” in a new tariff act, formula- 
ted but not promulgated, which would al- 
low her to charge the United 
States tariff rates.as high as she 
pleases just so long as they are 
preferential to rates charged oth- 
er nations. 

There are those who see in the 


United States-Cuban reciprocity ar- A 
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rangement, even as it stands today, 
a violation of the “most favored 
nation” clause in many American 
treaties. This clause stipulates 
that the contracting nations shall 
treat each other as a favored na- ~. 
tion. However, James Bassett 
Moore, authority on international _Ss 
law, comtends that where such 
Concessiéns are made in consider- 
ation of valuable returns there is 
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no violation of the “most favored nation” 
clause. Besides in dealing with other na- 
tions this clause contains the particular 
proviso that it shall not apply to our rela- 
tions with Cuba, z 

Ever since we drove the Spaniards out 
of Cuba that island has functioned under 
United States protection, Cuba has been at 
comparative peace since the second inter- 
vention in 1906 (made at the request of 
the Cubana government) when an American 
army squelched one of those revolutions 
for which Latin-American is famous. 

Some Latin-American countries are jeal- 
ous of Cuba’s inside track with the United 
States and have raised the cry—gleefully 
echoed in Europe—that Cuba is dominated 
by American “imperialism.” Reference is 
made to the fact that the United States 
maintains a naval base at Guantanamo and 
has a right to establish another at the 
western end of the island. 

But apart from the duty imposed on us 
by the Monroe doctrine, Cuba is to all in- 
tents and purposes entirely independent. 
Though President Machado wants the Platt 
amendment rescinded in order to save 
Cuba from suspicion that she is a vassal to 
Uncle Sam, he disavows any knowledge of 
American “imperialism.” The Platt amend- 
ment and treaty imposes on Cuba, among 
other things, the duty of continuing sanita- 
tion methods introduced by Aniericans so as 
to protect the health of not only Cuba but 
its neighbors, including the United States, 
as well. However, all this*will be some- 
thing for the next congress to wrangle over. 


THAT SAN FRANCISCO AFFAIR 


Whenever a publication unwittingly re- 
fers to the San Francisco “earthquake” of 
1906 it is certain to provoke protest by resi- 
dents of that city as well as other California 
boosters. This “faux pas,” as far as the 
Golden State is concerned, is even worse 
than calling San Francisco “’Frisco.” And 
the latter is no minor offense if the “come 

| back” in such cases is any indication. 

Scientific records, histories and other 
reference books almost unanimously lay 
San Francisco’s catastrophe to a quake, But 
California residents insist that it was only 
a fire. However, from statements made at 
a recent Washington meeting of nationally 
known seismologists (men who study earth- 
quakes) that profession is convinced that 
the tragedy of 21 years ago was started by 
an earth disturbance. It was even asserted 
at the same session that some San Fran- 
cisco residents are now willing to admit 
that a quake did precede the fire. 

The fire that destroyed 28,000 buildings 
with a property loss of over $400,000,000 
started April 18, 1906, and raged for three 
days. About 500 persons were killed and 
more than 100,000 fled the city. Beautiful 
Golden Gate park was a refugee camp. 
Nineteen babies were born there during the 
horror. The late Enrico Caruso, opera 
singer, fled a hotel in his nightgown and 
vowed never to return to San Francisco. 
He never did. 

But whether a quake or fire or a combi- 
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nation of both was responsible, the fact is 
that San Francisco has immeasurably bene- 
fited from her tragedy. A new and greater 
city has arisen from the ashes of the old. 
Today, with its imposing skyline, San Fran- 
cisco boasts of the largest harbor in the 
world, and the largest per capita wealth 
and lowest child death rate of American 
cities. 





THE OUTDOOR BECKONS 


It is estimated that 40,000,000 persons— 
practically one-third of the nation’s popu- 
lation—will take to the road in autos this 
summer. The rubber-tired invasion of our 
highways and byways will be bigger this 
year than ever before. Indications point 
to a 10 per cent imcrease in the number 
of tourists, Last summer 36,000,000 per- 
sons used 9,000,000 autos in their wander- 
ings. About 3,300,000 carried camping 
equipment and spent about $3,250,000,000 
en route, 

Each year also sees increasing patron- 
age for our national parks and monuments. 
More than 2,300,000 visitors, the greatest 
number yet on record, registered at 19 na- 
tional parks and 32 national monuments 
last year. Fees paid by them enriched Uncle 
Sam by $826,500. Construction of new roads 
and trails in national areas is costing the 
government $6,500,000 this year. 

The Lincoln highway spent $17,000,000, a 
record figure, on new construction work 
last year. Approximately $90,000,000 is 
now invested in this great transcontinental 
route. Only 41 miles remain unimpoved. 
This stretch is in western Utah and should 
be avoided in wet ‘weather. Many motor- 
ists turn to the Oregon trail at this point. 
The 3142-mile stretch of the Lincoln high- 
way offers the shortest and most improved 
road across the nation. It provides ready 
access to the Rocky mountains, Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite national parks, avoids 
the heat of the Mohave desert and the late 
opening and early closing Sierra passes of 
the Northwest. 

The business mén of the Southwest have 
formed an organization to bring into béing 
a great new continuous highway to connect, 
like a railroad, the centers of population 
in that section of the country. Known as 
the “U. S. 66 Highway Association,” it is 
working for federal and state legislation to 
make possible America’s widest conérete 
thoroughfare to run from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. It is hoped to have the route-in 
use by 1929. 

Practically all of the highway between 
Illinois and Missouri is already paved to the 
required width. Strips of considerable dis- 
tance are paved also in other states. Since 
1926 the entire stretch has been maintained 
as an all-year-round road without any im- 
passable detours and without dangerous 
passes over the lower Rockies. 

John T. Woodruff of Springfield, Mo., 
president of the association, declares that 
for military reasons alone 
a wide-concrete highway is 
necessary. In commerce, in 
agriculture and in pleasure 
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the proposed road, with its lateral state 
roads, serves 13 states. The association’ 
claims that the route is shorter than any 
railroad serving the same locality and near- 
ly 200 miles shorter than any other high- 
way from the Great Lakes to the Pacific. 
It intersects the east and west national 
highways besides transecting the north and 
south-roads. 

From Chicago “U. S. 66” traverses the 
rich agricultural and mineral regions of 
Illinois on concrete to St. Louis, thence on 
concrete and hard gravel through the pic- 
turesque Ozarks to the lead and zinc re- 


gions of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma.. 


The oil fields of both Oklahoma and the 
Texas Panhandle are along the route. In 
New Mexico the cattle-grazing plateaus are 
served by the highway and in Arizona it 
goes through the Bad Lands and close to 
the Grand Canyon, coming to an end over 
the lower Rockies in Los Angeles. 





IMAGINATIVE CHILDREN 


New York raised its hands in horror 
when a six-year-old girl related how her 
foster mother had burned her with a curl- 
ing iron ag’ punishment while they were 
stopping at one of the city’s most exclu- 
sive hotels. Because the child admitted 
telling “whoppers” two of the three judges 
gave the foster-mother the benefit of the 
doubt. However, a Mid-Western court saw 
fit to remove the child from her custody. 

But irrespective of the merits of this par- 
ticular case, it is common knowledge in 
court circles that chfldren are inclined to 
be fanciful and that little credit can be 
placed on their charges. Below a certain 
age children’s imaginations seem to get 
the better of them; they not only tell 
“whoppers” ‘but believe them.. Some time 
ago Los Angeles authorities were put to 
trouble and expense by two examples. A 
seven-year-old miss gliby related a poison 
plot that would have done credit to a fic- 
tion writer and a young schoolboy “con- 
fessed” to something else. Both stories 
were shown to be false. 

Police courts, particularly, are mindful 
of this juvenile propensity. Psychologists 
are at a loss to account for the serious and 
often horrible fabrications of immature 
minds. Though such unfounded stories are 
generally disproved, harm may have al- 
ready been done. Characters can be for- 
ever blemished and violence incited by 
childish “imaginings.” / 


PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Discussion at the third Pan-American 
conference was markedly frank. Delegates 
from a score of Central and South Amer- 
ican republics meeting at Washington 
openly criticized the United States for ac- 
tions they term “imperialistic.” The south- 
ern republics appeared not so much 
wrought up over our Mexican policy as 
about our intervention in Nicaragua. Al- 
most without exception, the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics deplored Uncle Sam’s Nic- 
aragua policy. 

But the loudest protest was invited by 
the specter of Yankee dollar-diplomacy in 
South America. South Americans, it seems, 
link our move to win Latin-American trade 
with “imperialism.” The friendly speech 
that President Coolidge made before the 
session did not evoke as much comment as 
a previous speech in which he defined his 
foreign policies. The delegates were par- 
ticularly alarmed by that part of the pres- 
ident’s speech in which he held that “the 
person and property of a citizen are a part 
of the general domain of the nation, even 
when abroad” and that wherever the 
American citizen goes our government 
“must follow” to protect him. They inter- 
pret this to mean that American troops 
can be sent to any country on almost any 
provocation and consequently fear that as 
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THE PATHFINDER : 
“the flag follows trade” they may ultimate- 
ly lose their independence. 

Delegates from Argentina, Ecuador and 
Uruguay cited the present American tariff 
as an obstacle to better trade relations, 
and went so far a8 to threaten retaliatory 
measures unless rates are readjusted. But 
others, principally American delegates, de- 
fended the present structure. Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover advocated protective tar- 
iff for all Latin-American countries. The 
upshot was that the Pan-American Union 
was directed to investigate the subject with 
a view toward gradual reduction of high 
customs duties in various countries. “But- 
terfly diplomats” who devote more time to 
social affairs than to busfness were criti- 
cized and resolutions were passed urging 
simplification..of consular and customs 
procedure, standardization of nomenclature 
in commercial terms, interchange of stu- 
dents and professors, development of high- 
ways and other methods for aiding trade. 

It is not denied that we want to dominate 
Latin-American trade. That is business; 
not imperialism. Latin America offers a 
billion-dollar market. Her 21 republics 
embrace 8,268,000 square miles, as contrast- 
ed with 3,000,000 for the United States. 
She has a combined population almost as 
great as ours. 

Before the World war Germany and 
Great Britain outsold us in South America. 
Now, is our opportunity. “But both Britain 
and Germany are trying to get this trade 


back. Wemust outwit if not outsell them.” 


Today we are Latin-America’s best cus- 
tomer, taking dbout 40 per cent of her total 
exports (or more than Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France combined). South Amer- 
ica has the advantage because we buy 
nearly 35 per cent more from her than she 
buys from us. To help maintain our new 
industrial expansion we should sell her 
just as much as she buys from ug. 

In the struggle to dominate Latin-Amer- 
ican markets one of the deciding factors 
will be good will. Prior to the World 
war American business methods in Latin- 
America were somewhat crude, not to say 
questionable. For example, a big corpora- 
tion would unthinkingly send a representa- 
tive there who, without any knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese (the latter is spok- 
en in Brazil), would be expected to drum 
up trade. British and German interests 








Jiddu Krishnamurti, the “vehicle” through 
which many Theosophists believe the Su- 
preme One speaks to the world, left the Unit- 
ed States much less noticed than. when he 


arrived last August. He was reading a 

much-discussed novel when he sailed. In 

Holland he will attend the international 
meeting of the Theosophists. 
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found it profitable to be represented } 


tives, or at least by white men who , 
stood the language and the natives’ » 
Another black eye was _ given Am, 
business by our firms sending the no}iv¢< 
something “just as good” when they w.)}-. 
ed a particular article. Then, too, the 

ty people of those countries like to s;, 
certain sized packing boxes which. 
serving to bring them the goods ordered. 
are used for other purposes. Europe: 
porters would be very careful to send 
terial in boxes of ‘the kind and siz« 

fied by their customers but American 

we are sorry to admit, were carele d 
sent the material in any old thing 
happened to have on hand, and 
carefully packed at that. 

But American business has been a\ 
ened to its errors and is out t 
moye the stigma. In seven years we 
loaned Latin-America (exclusive of 
ico) more than $1,200,000,000, and 
should go far toward taking the bad 
out of some mouths. Anyhow, Pri 
Coolidge, pleads for “mutual confi: 
and mutual forbearance to promote ¢o-«; 
eration.” He reiterates that the real m. 
of the United States is not to contr 
Latin-American neighbors but to de 
with them for mutual benefit. 
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BALLOONW ALTITUDE RECORD 


An altitude of 41,000 feet (nearly eight 
miles) was claimed by Capt. Hawthorne | 
Gray, balloon pilot in a test at Scott ticid, 
Ill, At-40,000 feet, according to Capt. ( 
it séemed as if the “ceiling” (limit) for 
the balloon had been reached, but by dro; 
ping his two oxygen tanks overboard on 
a parachute he managed to go 1000 fe 
higher. Here the temperature was 6( 
grees below zero (Fahrenheit). 

“The only part of my body that (elt 
cold,” said Capt. Gray, “was the back of 
my head.” The balloon remained statio: 
ary at 41,000 feet. A pain in the chest, due 
to the rarefied air, caused Capt. Gray to 
He came down so fast that he 
jumped with his parachute from 8000 feet. 

If the 41,000-foot mark is confirmed it 
will be a record for free balloons (although 
light captive balloons without human 
pants have ascended 11 miles). Fora « 
ter of a century the free balloon record 
has been 35,000 feet, set by Germans. 

The altitude record for airplanes is 41, 
645 feet and was made by Callizo, an Italian 
flying for France, in 1926. Macready, the 
highest: flying American aviator, quit the 
army without equaling Callizo’s record 
Macready’s best official record was 38.74! 
feet, made in 1926. 


News Notes | 


Speedy Justice. After deliberating 
than two hours, a Long Island City, N. \ 
jury foynd Mrs. Ruth Snyder and 
Gray guilty of brutally murdering the | 
mer’s husband. The case attracted wide at- 
tention. Little public sympathy was shown 
for the defendants. Spectators at the 
actually laughed at displays of emotion )y 
Mrs. Snyder. Records show only 14 wi 
have paid the extreme penalty in this cou 
try, six being executed in New York 
far back as 1899 a New York woman 
electrocuted. 

















Many Air Deaths. Sixteen deaths in 
val aviation within five weeks caused 
speculation, not to mention ¢riticism. t 
these fatalities, though regrettable, ar 
be expected. Rear Admiral Moffett blames 
the vagaries of fortune. Navy, as we!! 
army aviators, are required to spen @ 
certain number of hours in the air ¢a°) 
month. In good weather they try to +¢! 
inAs many “flying hours” as possible. ! 
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ceding the recent series of accidents there 
was a period of bad weather. When good 
fying weather -rrived more took to the, 
air than usual, However, the number of 
deaths in all fields of aviation is not big 
in view of the strides being made in avi- 
ation. The mavy last year, for instance, 
averaged but one death for every 1,000,000 
miles flown. Over 3300 landings were made 
on the aireraft carrier Langley without 
serious injury to any aviator. Aviation is 
still in an experimental stage-and many 
lives must be sacrificed before it becomes 
reasonably safe. 


“White House Spokesman” Passes? 
Newspaper reference to President Coolidge 
giving out White House press interviews 
personally indicate that the famous “White 
House spokesman” is a thing of the past. 
This imaginary personage was invented 
when the president refused to be quoted 
directly. (See March 5th issue.) 


State Poet Laureate. The West Virginia 
legislature created a state poet laureate. 
The office pays $900 a year. 


Hudson Maxim Dead. Hudson Maxim, 
noted inventor, died from cancer at his 
home at Lake Hopatsong, N. J. He invent- 
ed smokeless powder and other explosives. 
Born 74 years ago, he had no early educa- 
tion but made up for it when a young 
man. He lost. a hand in an explosion dur- 
ing an experiment 30 years ago. 


Fight for Life Fails. “Nearly 15 days of 
artificial respiration failed to save the life 
of Walter Boothe, 18 years old, of Roanoke, 
Va. When his lungs collapsed on an oper- 
ating table, friends working in relays forc- 
ed breathing by moving his arms up and 
down. This proved too much for the youth’s 
constitution and the end came after 280 
hours. 


Fails to Climb Peak. Hank Weber, dog 
team driver, almost lost his life in an at- 
tempt to scale Mt. Whitney, Cal., (14,500 
feet), highest mountain in the continental 
United States exclusive of Alaska. A res- 
cuing party found him in snow at the 
9000-foot elevation too dazed to tell of his 
experiences. 








Edwards Raps Democratic Women. An 
attack on “Al” Smith of New York by the 
National Woman’s Democratic Law En- 
forcement League caused Senator Edwards, 
wet Democrat of New Jersey to reply: “If 
Gov. Smith is a nullificationist as regards 
his attitude toward prohibition, every gov- 
ernor below the Mason-Dixon line is a nul- 
lificationist of the blackest hue insofar as 
the 14th and 15th amandements are con- 
cerned,” 





Woll Would Cancel Debts. Matthew Woll, 
vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor, issued an appeal for cancellation 
or reduction of foreign war debts due this 
country. He claims “nationalistic hatreds” 
are being bred by this indebtedness. 


Frequent Call Letters. Protests by radio 
fans that broadcasting stations were lax 
about making their identity known re- 
sulled im the Federal Radio Commission 
ordering announcement of call letters at 
least onee every 15 minutes. 


Panama Protests Statement. A Treas- 
ury department statement concerning the 
Panama ship Federalship, seized with a 
tum cargo 300 miles at sea but later re- 
leased, was protested as “offensive” in a 
hote filed by the Panama government ‘with 
our State department. 


Democrat Praises Mrs. Coolidge. “Mrs. 
Coolidge is worth a million dollars a year 
to the Republican party,” Miss Vera Bloom, 
daughter of Representative Sol Bloom 
(Dem.) of New York told a women’s gath- 





The highway up Hill mountain, near Roan- 
oke, is a type of pleasure road that Vir- 
ginia is developing. 








ering at Washington. “Her grace and 
charm,” she added are real assets in the 
White House and contribute much to the 
prestige of the administration.” 


Big Storm Toll. More than 150 persons 
were killed, several hundred injured and 
property damaged to the extent of $1,000,- 
000 by tornadoes in Missouri, Arkansas and 
Texas. 





Leper Returns. : John Early, leper who 
took French leave of the Carville, La., leper 
colony and defied the North Carolina health 
authorities by entering that state to see 
his aged father, voluntarily returned to 
the leprosarium after his mission had been 
accomplished. 


Donahey Hits Golf. “Golf is indulged 
in by comparatively few and these few 
usually are able-bodied or well-to-do men,” 
said Gov. Donahey in vetoing a bill which 
would have allowed Ohio municipalities to 
provide public golf courses. 


Song Writer Dies. Ernest R. Ball, song 
writer, died suddenly at Santa Ana, Cal. 
Some of his best known compositions were 
“Mother Machree” (written in collabora- 
tion with Chauncey Olcott, Irish tenor), “I 
Never Knew,” “Boy o”’ Mine,” “My Little 
Dream Girl,” “Love Me and the World is 
Mine,” “Let the Rest of the World Go By” 
and “When the Sands of the Desert Grow 
Cold.” 


Contractors Convene. Means of eliminat- 
ing practices which handicap building op- 
erations were discussed by the Associated 
General Contractors in session at Wash- 
ington. Unethical methods were blamed 
on the fact that the industry is highly 
competitive. The session favored a unified 
practice to eliminate “fly-by-night” bidders 
on contracts. 


Another Record, All previous records 
were broken when a membership on the 
New York stock exchange sold for $200,000. 
The membership is limited to 1100, 


Smith Visits Mrs. Wilson. While Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson was a guest at the home 
of Bernard M, Baruch, New York, she re- 
ceived a friendly eall from Goy, “Al” 
Smith. It is interpr2ted as a move to win 
Smith support of_admirers of the late war 
president. 














Bankers to Study Failures. Inquiry into 
the causes underlying recent bank failures 
was ordered by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation executive council in session at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Costly Naval Mishap. It cost Uncle Sam 
$50,000 to have the battleship Colorado 
freed from a reef just off the Battery, New 
York. A fleet of tugs pulled and pushed 
the 32,000-ton craft to deep water. There 
will be additional expense for shipyard 
repairs. In most cases of this sort the 
ship commander or other officers: invari- 
ably lose a number of points on the promo- 
tion waiting list. The navy does not recog- 


7 


nize excuses for mishaps, however hard 
that may seem, because to do so might in- 
vite carelessness. 


Meyer Gets Post. Eugene Meyer jr., di- 
rector of the War Finance Corp. and prom- 
inent in agricultural circles (incidentally 
figuring in the Sapiro-Ford libel suit), was 
appointed a member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board by President Coolidge. Two 
other members of the war finance body 
also were appointed to the reorganized 
board. 


Jailed for Unpaid Tax. Charles Ford of 
Monongahela City, Pa., refused to pay a 70- 
cent city tax and was sent to jail. When 
this was written he had been behind bars 
for five months at a cost to the city of 
$40. At Darby, Pa., 300 women declined to 
pay a $4.05 personal tax but under threat 
of arrest 294 paid up. 


Little Rock Lynching. National Guards- 
men were called out when a Little Rock, 
Ark., mob hung, shot and then burned a ne- 
gro who confessed to an atrocious crime. 


Iced Frogs. Two hundred crates of half- 
frozen bull frogs are on their way to Japan. 
They will be used to start a breeding farm 
to supply the new Japanese taste for frog- 
legs. The frogs are kept in a semi-coma- 
tose state by refrigeration. 


Beef Cuts Stamped. The housewife no 
longer has to depend on the butchers’ ster- 
eotyped remark, “Here’s a nice piece of 
beef, lady!” She can now tell the differ- 
ence between “choice” and “prime” cuts 
by looking for a federal stamp. Beginning 





May 1 the government started labeling 


beef grades. 


Big Gift. John D. Rockefeller jr. sent 
a check for $900,000 to the Y. M. C. A. 
building fund. 








More Simplified Spelling. The Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board of America, carrying 
out the Rooseveltian idea of making spell- 
ing easier, has put its stamp of approval 
on these words: “tho,” “altho,” “thru,” 
“thruout,” “thoro,” “thorofare,” “thoroly,” 
“program,” “catalog,” “decalog,” “pedagog” 
and “prolog.” 





Chinaman in Toils. It is seldom that 
Chinese figure in unethical business deals. 
The Chinaman is known the world over 
for his square business dealings. But 
Joe Bak Ping is an exception. He was the 
first of his race to be brought before the 
District of Columbia courts for violating 
the Chinese traditional code of honesty. 
He got a year in jail for passing a bad 
check, 


Weeks’s Estate. The late John W. Weeks, 
former secretary of war, left an estate val- 
ued at more than $1,200,000. 


W. C. T. U. Against Smith. “Dry” Dem- 
ocratic women prevented Gov. Smith’s nom- 
ination for president in 1924 and will do it 
again im 1928, Mrs. Ella A. Boole, national 
president of the W. C. T. U., said in a let- 
ter to-state presidents of that temperance 
organization. This opened the W. C. T, 
U.’s campaign to defeat Smith, if he is a 
Democratic candidate, because he is “as 
wet as the Atlantic ocean.” 


Would Penalize “Vamps.” The District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
applauded Mrs. John W. Frizzell, when she 
urged passage by congress of a bill pro- 





‘viding prison sentences for persons of — 


either sex convicted of alienating the af- 
fections of any-married person. Mfs. Friz- 
zell also declared that American aristocracy 
is committing suicide pointing out that 
college graduates have only one ¢hild per 
marriage as compared to three or more for 
marriages between non-college graduates. 
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Swedish Women Have Great Freedom 

Especially during the summer, when the 
days are very long, the Stockholmers have 
all sorts of ways to enjoy themselves— 
and they know how to do it. The favorite 
bathing resort is Saltsjobaden, a pictur- 
esque rockbound beach which is reached by 
rail or little steamer in a short time. Then 
there is rowing and sailing. But they don’t 
give up and stay in their nests even during. 
the winter. They dress for it, and turn to 
winter sports—particularly skating, skiing 
and ice sailing. 

The Swedish girls are unusually athletic 
and wholesome. There is nothing of the 
hothouse. style about them. They are 
taught to despise all shams and artificial- 
ities. They are true children of nature. 
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Glimpse of “Drottningsholms slott,’ or 
“Queen’s island castle,” the Swedish royal 


summer palace near\Stockholm. It is filled 
with rich furnishings and rare curios. 





They hardly know what prudishness is. But 
still there is nothing “brazen” about them. 
They do not powder or “make up” or adopt 
coquettish wiles. 

Coeducation has long been a part of the 
Swedish system and the boys and the girls 
are brought up together. Books are cheap 
and the girls “read everything.” No doubt 
the Swedish women in this respect have 
taken their cue from the French—among 
whom the women have always been a pow- 
erful factor, although lacking the vote and 
other mere outward signs of “sex equality.” 

Swedish women have long been “emanci- 
pated” to a large extent. There were wom- 
en lawyers in Sweden many generations 
ago. It was an old saying that a woman 
might do anything a man could. And yet it 
was only several years ago that Sweden 
granted suffrage to women. Now they can 
be members of the “riksdag” or parliament, 
if they can command the votes. This em- 
phasis of the feminine element in Swedish 
life has been one of the chief influences 
in the democratization of the country. 


Made World Safe for Democracy 


‘The Swedes have been pioneers in bring- 
ing government home to the people and 
keeping it there, where it belongs. And in 
this great work the Swedish womeh have 
done yeoman labor. It was the Norse peo- 
ple who planted the seeds of democracy in 
England, from whence they were trans- 
plated to America. America thus owes 
Norway and Sweden a great debt. Sweden 
acted as a bulwark for the protection of 
popular rights against the spread of abso- 
lutism, which was sweeping over the world. 

The Swedish farmers were the most in- 
dependent people in all Europe. It was 
largely in Sweden that the “mob” or “town 
meeting” was gradually changed into order- 
ly government, with a representative par- 
liament and a ¢abinet responsible not to 
some “God-given” king but to the people. 

The Swedes were never afraid to speak 








out. They denounced human slavery as in- 
tolerable, two centuries before the other 
“Christian” nations came to realize this. 
They were the first nation to extend the 
hand of welcome to the United States, after 
our war for independence, 

They have been leaders in working out 
numerous governmental and social reforms 
—securing limited working hours for wom- 
en and protecting “women rights” generally, 
establishing liberty of the press, handling 
the drink evil etc. Such terms as “home 
rule,” “local option” and “taxation without 
representation” have long been familiar to 
them. 

They have tried many experiments in 
seeking better government, and of course 
not all of them have been a success. They 
tried the election of judges by the people, 
but gave it up as a backward step. They 
have had to constantly modify their liquor 
laws, as new phases have been presented. 
They had a “unicameral” parliament—a sen- 
ate which was supreme—and gave that up 
as being dangerous to the people. 

They even tried having a republic—but 
they also discarded that idea. Sometimes 
perhaps they “stand so straight up that 
they lean over backwards.” They have al- 
ways been so ‘afraid of tyranny—even the 
tyranny of majority rule—that they would 
never barter away their liberties in return 
for the most alluring inducements. 


What Blessings We- Enjoy! 


Many people, living in the quiet security 
ef our orderly age, do not realize what a 
profound change has taken place in the 
world within the last few generations. Even 
under Magna Carta a woman could -not 
accuse 'a man of murder, unless it was her 
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Sketch of Lake Tornetraesk, in northern 
Sweden, made by the travel editor at mid- 
night and by the light of the sun. Tornetraesk 
is one of. the most picturesque of the hun- 
dreds of lakes that are scattered over Sweden. 
It is narrow,-but nearly 50 miles long. 


husband that was murdered. She could 
not act as a witness; in fact she had no 
more rights than a dog. She was a “chat- 
tel” or “slave,” and she had no rights apart 
from those of her “master.” One of the 
few special privileges she enjoyed was that 
she could beat her female servant to death 
and all she would have to do was to pay a 
slight forfeit. 

Burning at the stake was reserved for 
her in some cases; in Scotland the pen+ 
alty was drowning. In many places men 
alone could claim the honor of being 
beheaded. 

A law of 1363 in England forbade ordinary 
women to wear furs, silk veils or any velvet 
or brocade cloth. Hats of course they must 
not wear. Women could not go to church 
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with the face veiled so they could 1. j. 
known. A wife who disobeyed ¢0.)\\j }, 


chastised by her husband. the sam, 
she were a child. 

An old book about Sweden publis}yc, 
years ago tells of many cruel pena) : It 
states that the punishment for steali 
“perpetual slavery.” The culprit mu , 
an iron collar riveted round his nm nd 
be condemned to hard labor'the rest of ) 





Sketches of a typical Scandinavian fireplace 

and a parlor stove. The stoves are made 

either' of cast iron or tile., Some of them 

are as plain as possible in design while others 
are elaborately ornamented. 


life. Burning a house and “witc! 
were crimes visited with capital punis 
ment. “Witchcraft” was almost always a 
woman’s crime, 

Torturé was regularly resorted to to com- 
pel accused ones to testify, and this system 
lingered in some countries till less than 
a century ago. These few references should 
help us to appreciate the blessings which 
we take as a matter of course but for which 
our ancestors had to fight and even offer 
up their lives, 


Manual Training, a Swedish Idea 


The modern plan of manual training 
which has revolutionized our entire edu- 
cational system, came from Swede: 
Sweden it is known as “slojd” ante ul need 
“sloyd”—which means simply | ski 
handiwork. This system was first started 
at the town of Naas, near Goeteborg. !! 
Swedes recognized the shortcoming: 
purely intellectual education and decide 
that their boys and girls must also bé 
trained to use their hands for the pro: 
tion of things useful and beautifu!. 
girls thus learn not only such feiinine 
accomplishments as needlework and 





Here we have the famous old Gripsh 

castle, isolated in Lake Malar. In day: ° 
old it was an impregnable fortress and it was 
used as a prison for select prisoners. Duke 
John was kept here by his brother Erik, «" 
der sentence of death, and John’s wife »4 
so devoted to him that she shared his ¢u™ 
geon cell with him. But the villains »er 
finally foiled. John was let out and he 
clapped his brother in the same old cell. !! 
‘would make a good movie. Now the <«:(!¢ 


. . « ° ic. 
is a national museum; it contains a fine «©! 


lection of art objects and historic 
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ing but also gardening and other outside 
york. Be 

~ There are few countries in which educa- 
tion is so free and so much for the benefit 
of all as Sweden. Education is compulsory 
and there are Schools for all. Of course in 
the sparsely settled districts the schooling 
is limited. Im some cases the school is 
peripatetic—that is, it holds sessions in 
one district for, say, four months, and then 
it picks up and moves to another district. 
Thus the school is carried to the pupils, 
instead of expecting the pupils to be car- 
ried to the school. 

Then, the school terms are arranged not 
altogether according to the calendar but 
with a sensible regard to the needs of the 
community, School is not held in the 
rural districts when there is hay to get in 
or other pressing farm work to be done, 
or in the factory towns when there is a big 
rush of work, Education is therefore made 
peculiarly practical; it is not a separate or 
“highbrow” function but is interwoven in 
a very intimate way with the everyday life 
of the community. 

A singular condition exists in these Scan- 
dinavian countries—wholly foreign to our 
American ideas, and yet in some ways more 
democratic. The Swedes have always been 
zealots—having strong convictions and 
throwing their whole heart into whatever 
they believe in. They clung desperately to 





This is Engelbrekt’s “kyrka,” one of the 
finest churches in Stockholm. The word 
“kyrka” is akin to Scotch “kirk” and Eng- 
lish “church”; all came originally from the 
Greek “kuriakon,” meaning the lord’s house. 
Engelbrekt was a Swedish popular leader of 
the 15th century who was murdered by 
political enemies. 


their ancient pagan religion and lore and it 
took centuries before Christianity was ac- 
cepted by them; in fact it had to be forced 
on them. English Christian missionaries 
in Sweden at that time were killed. But 
when the Swedes once adopted Christianity — 
they were seized by a feverish desired to 
convert others. This religious zeal accounts 
for the Scandinavian explorations to far 
distant points, including Greenland and 
even the continent of North America. 


Unity of Church, State and Schools 


These early Christianizing efforts of 
course were during the ages when the 
Roman Catholic church was supreme. The 
Protestant movement reached Sweden in 
the 16th century, after many. yéars of des- 
perate warfare. The religious institutions 
at that time were rich and flourishing, as 
they were supperted by regular tithes and 
big gifts, All church property was seized 
by the new government to pay war debts; 
the Catholics were virtually suppressed and 
it was provided that the rulers must be 
of the Lutheran faith. The antagonism was 
aimed not only at the Catholics but against 
all rivals. The feeling was such that in 
one case they denied the right of Christian 





‘burial to an English ambassador who died 


in Stockholm. 

The Swedes not only tied up their church 
firmly with the state but they buttressed 
that system at every point. The rector of 
the parish is the head of the local school 
._™~ = 
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Not so big as Niagara, and still pretty big for 

its size—the Tannforsen falls, in Jemtland, a 

mountain province of Sweden noted for its 
lakes, falls and lumber. 


board and tax board, and thus the religious, 
educational and government functions are 
unified. There is complete co-operation be- 
tween church and state. Practically all 
citizens are supposed to belong to the 
Lutheran church, and from time to time 
they can be quizzed to test their knowledge 
of religious matters. Church activities are 
supported by taxation. Religion is thus 
made an inseparable part of the daily life 
of the people. Special attention is paid not 
only to manual training but to singing, 
drilling, gymnastics, health etc. 

All this helps to explain why it is that 
the Swedes do not raise their children to be 
emigrants, Education is costly and all this 
education of the coming-up generation 
comes out of the taxes paid by the people. 
Hence when the young Swedes threaten to 
“fly the coop” and’ go to the Dnited States 
or some other country where opportunities 
are supposed to be greater, there is a bitter 
protest from the “old folks.” 

Why Emigration Riles the Swedes 


“Why should we Swedes have to bear the 
cost of raising children, only to have them 
seized by other nations as soon as’ they 
reach an ege when they might pay back 
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Gustav Gyllenram and Eva Larson are all 

dressed up and just leaving the old farm, to 

get married. They are taking Adolf Hassel- 

blad, the local fiddler, along so they can have 

plenty of music. They say they want to go 

to “Minnesoda” to locate, as soon as they 
can scare up the money. 


their debt?” they ask. One answer to this 
is that the young Swedes are not able to 
make a decent living on the old ancestral 
farm, especially if it is in the northern 
half of the country, where the soil is poor 
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and markets are distant. And they can 
accomplish more by going to other coun- 
tries and then sending some of their sur- 
plus earnings back to their families, 

This steady migration from the poorer to 
the richer countries is always going on. 
Norway has sent a greater portion of her 
inhabitants to the United States than any 
other country except Ireland. Sweden has 
also sent a very large percentage. The 
“crop” of new citizens which Sweden pro- 
duces each year numbers about 40,000. In 
the half century from 1850 to 1900 there 
were about 1,000,000 Swedes who migrated 
to other lands. 

It is hard to realize how the population 
has increased even in these old European 
countries, in spite of wars, famines, dis- 
ease and emigration. In the year 1750 
Sweden had only 1,800,000 people. Now 
she has a little over 6,000,000. In the last 
eight years 90,000 Swedes have migrated to 
other countries, and 60,000 of these have 
gone to the U. S. A. 

(Continued next week) 





THE GREAT WHITE PLAGUE 


Tuberculosis is often called the white 
plague because it takes a greater toll of 
life than most other diseases. The National 
Tuberculosis Association supposes that the 
term “white plague” originated with Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the famous New 
Englahd poet. At least the earliest known 
application of the name to tuberculosis 
occurs in Dr. Holimes’s novel, Elsie Venner, 
which was first published in 1861 under the 
title “The Professor’s Story.” The narra- 
tive deals with a country doctor who drove 
a Morgan mare hitched to an old-fashioned 
sulky. The passage in which the term 
“white plague” occurs was suggested by 
seeing the doctor about to start on a semi- 
professional visit to the Dudley Mansion. 
It reads: 

“Oh, that narrow sulky; What hopes, 
what fears, what comfort, what anguish, 
what despair, in the roll of its coming 
or its parting wheels! In the spring, when 
the old people get the coughs which give 
them a few shakes and their lives drop in 
pieces like the ashes of a burned thread 
which have kept the threadlike shape until 
they were stirredin the hot summer 
noons, when the strong man comes in from 
the fields, like the son of the Shunamite, 
crying, ‘My head, my head,’—in the dying 
autumn days, when youth and maiden lie 
fever-stricken in many a household, still- 
faced, dull-eyed, dark-flushed, dry-lipped, 
low-muttering in their daylight dreams, 
their fingers moving singly like those of 
slumbering harpers—in the dead winter, 
when the white plague of the north has 
caged its wasted victims, shuddering as they 
think of the frozen soil which must be 
quarried like rock to receive them, if their 
perpetual convalescence should happen to 
be interfered with by an untoward accident 
—at every season, the narrow sulky rolled 
round freighted with unmeasured burdens 
of joy and woe.” 

There is nothing particularly significant 
in the term “white plague” in this con- 
nection. It was probably suggested in con- 
trast to “black plague” and refers to the 
insidious manner in which tuberculosis 
claims its victims. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association estimates that there 
are about 900,000 active cases of tubercu- 
losis in the United States at the present 
time. The U. S. Public Health Service 
estimates the annual death toll from this 
one disease at 100,000. This means that 
nearly 1,000,000 persons now living in our 
country will die of tuberculosis within the 
next decade, unless efforts to check the 

isease are more successful than they have 

een in the past. Jéhn Bunyan spoke of 
tuberculosis as “The Captain of the Men 
of Death.” ~~ 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


German Woman Spy Held. A pretty typ- 
ist at London who went under the name of 
Ethel Chiles was arrested, tried for espion- 
Age and sentenced to prison for two 
months, afterwards to be deported to Ger- 
many. It appeared that she had been ac- 
tive in both England and Canada since 
1925, and the police said her real name was 
Katrina Gussfeldt. 


Censorship Aids in Divorces. Since the 
law prohibits the publication of details of 
divorce proceedings a flood of applications 
for ‘divorce have been filed in the courts. 
Under the new law only the names of the 
parties and the witnesses may be published. 
Those who had hitherto hesitated because 
of the publicity began to apply in large 
numbers. 


Woman’s Bill is Defeated. A bill to pro- 
tect women schoolteachers from being dis- 
missed upon getting married was defeated - 
in the house of commons 84 to 63. The 
defeat brought a cry of “Shame!” from 
Lady Astor, but it was opposed by women 
civil service employees who said the reten- 
tion of married women would lessen the 

.ghance of the others for promotion. - 


Madden New Sea Lord. The new first sea 
lord of the admiralty, succeeding Admiral 
Earl Beatty, retired, is Sir Charles Edward 
Madden. The appointment of Admiral 
Madden, it was believed, would open anew 
the controversy over the battle of Jutland, 
the World war naval battle in which the 
German fleet slipped 6ut of the clutches of 
the British. The matter has been argued 
ever since. 


FRANCE 


Increased Rations for Cats. The minister 
of war raised the daily allowance of army 
cats from four to 10 centimes a day—equiv- 
alent to an increase from one cent to three 
cents a week. The job of the cats is to 
keep the rats and mice out of the army 
storehouses. Many deputies objected that 
the cats got their own living by their work, 
but warehouse janitors persuaded the min- 
ister that they needed something more. 


Match Monopoly Leased. It was an- 
nounced that the government had decided 
to lease the match monopoly of France 
to the Swedish-American Match Co. in 
spite of the opposition in the chamber 
of deputies. It was arranged for the for- 
eign company to make a loan of $80,000,- 
000 to France at five per cent, payment 
to be secured by the lease. 





Prince Sues “Merry Widow.” Action was 
brought at Paris by Prince Danilo, former- 
ly crown prince of Montenegro, to suppress 
the film version of “The Merry Widow.” 
The prince declared the play was a reflec- 
tion on his family, the prince in the film 
being named “Danilo.” He added that he 
had not objected to the comic opera of the 
same name, but in the film Danilo was too 
much of a “tipsy roisterer.” Prince Da- 
nilo resigned as heir apparent of Monte- 
negro in 1921, the country being now a 
part of Jugoslavia. 


SWITZERLAND 


Economic Conference is Opened. With 
1500 delegates from 45 countries, including 
the United States, Russia and Turkey, non- 
members of the league of nations, the 

_opening of the great international econom- 
_ie¢ conference had ah even more animated 
look than a meeting of the assembly of 
the league. President Theunis of Belgium 
said that problems jeopardizing peace and 
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American 
delegates especially feared proposals of 
great “selling cambines” to regulate pro- 
duction, having in mind what has already 
been done along that line with rubber 
and coffee. 


prosperity would be studied. 





League Home Plans Rejected. It is not 
known yet what form the permanent home 
of the league of nations will have. Archi- 
tects-in various parts of the world have, 
on invitation, submitted plans, 377 in all, 
but none has been accepted. The league 
jury reported that none of them met the 
league’s requirements. 


HOLLAND 


Esperanto Money Issued, A “spesmilo” 
is a bank note worth 50 cents, and it is 
something new in the money world. It is 
issued by the bank of the Dutch Esperanto 
association located at Laren and is only a 
private tender to facilitate payments be- 
tween Esperantists for subscriptions. 


Celebrate Juliana’s Majority. All Holland 
took a holiday and joined in patriotic pro- 
cessions while bells rang and bands played 
to honor Crown Princess Juliana onher 18th 
birthday, she having attained her majority. 
This princess is the only child of Queen 
Wilhelmina, and the last scion of the house 
of Orange. She went to take up her resi- 
dence in her own castle which is supported 
by an allowance of $40,000 a year by the 
government, If she marries the sum will 
be doubled. 


GERMANY \ 


Fascisti in Big Riot. A fascisti demon- 
stration at Berlin broke up in a riot that 
led to the arrest of 29 fascists. A fascist 
leader from Bavaria was the principal 
speaker, and during his speech a preacher 
and a newspgper man were beaten and 


dragged from the hall. 


Steel Helmeteers in March. In an aristo- 
cratic quarter of Berlin, from which the 
“reds” were excluded forthe day, 40,000 veter- 
ans goose-stepped under their steel helmets 
before a reviewing stand where two Hoh- 














President Paul Loebe of the German reich- 
stag. Few men are called on to preside over 


more turbulent bodies. The fascists and so- 
cialists seated before him are always ready 
to fight each other or the” president. Presi- 
dent Loebe recently had a close call in an 
operation for appendicitis. 


lenzollern princes sat. Prince Eite), sco. 
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son of the former kaiser, was amon, 
marchers. There was no sign of recox 
tion of the present government or oi} 
republic in the demonstration by thx 
military party. 
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Throng to See Tilden Play. After n. 
papers had devoted great space to the w, 
derful ability of “Big Bill” Tilden, A) 
ican tennis player, Germans paid as h 
as $60 a seat for the opening game. | 
den was accompanied by Francis Hun 
another American star player, to take part 
in the first U. S.-German champions! 
games since the World war. The America 
received a great welcome. 


HUNGARY 

Card Clubs Denied Women:—Under a ¢ 
cree of the minister of the interior women 
are prohibited from entering card ¢! 
of any sort. Women, he declared, are mor 
zealous gamblers than men and less a)! 
to restrain their fighting instincts. Htis 
action was taken after a hair-pulling fray 
between the wife of an official and an 
tress at Budapest. ‘The minister announced 
that he meant to stamp out all clubs in tly 
city in which gambling is the main obj 


SPAIN 


Third Son to Succeed. A news dispatch 
from Gibraltar stated that the third 
of King Alfonso, Prince Juan, would | 
declared successor to the king on the 
tainment of his 17th birthday. Both |! 
heir apparent, Prince Alfonso, and the 
ond son, Prince Jaime, are to abdicate on 
account of ill health. The crown princ 
has suffered from a spinal disease since bhi 
birth while Prince Jaime has had nun 
ous operations for deafness and impeii- 
ment of speech. 


ITALY 


Palestinian Mandate Desired. The sugycs 
tion made by The Daily Mail, London, that 
Great Britain resign the mandate ove: 
Palestine and Mesopotamia to Italy created 
great excitement at Rome. The move wou!d 
be exceedingly welcome to the Mussolini 
government, as it would make Italy thie 
protector of the Christian shrines and | 
it in the position of being the leading Cat! 
olic world power. This, it was thought, 
would lead to closer relations with the 
Vatican. The newspapers were full of tlic 
suggestion. 


PORTUGAL ; 

New Navy Being Bought. Deciding to 
modernize her navy Portugal went in! 
the foreign market for 30 new war unils. 
These will include cruisers, destroy: 
submarines and two heavy cruisers. 


AUSTRIA 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler. Benjamin |e 
Wheeler, president of the University of 
California, died at Vienna after a long i!!- 
ness in the 73rd year of his age. Dr. Whee! 
er was born in Massachusetts. His greatest 
work was the development of the unive: 
sity, but he was alSo author of a number »f 
scientific and educational works. 


RUSSIA 

Volcano Erupts Under Sea. An eruption 
occurred under the Caspian sea and resul'- 
ed in a naw island being formed near Cap: 
Kourinsk. The -voleariic activity lasted 
about 15 minutes, and after the island ap- 
peared above the surface a jet of fire rose 
from the center of it to-a great height. 


GREECE 
_ President Withdraws Resignation. Pre 
dent Kondouriotis who resigned about thc 
middle of April officially withdrew /'s 
resignation. He was persuaded to retain 
Office by Premier Kondylis who prevaile: 
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on the house of deputiesto revise the con- 
stitutional charter without delay. It was 
the delay in this revision which caused 
the resignation of the president. 


TURKEY 


Soviets Violate Shrine. Armenians at 
Constantinople were greatly excited by re- 
peated reports that Russian soviets had oc- 
cupied the Erivan’ patriarchiate—the holy 
of holies for Gregorian Armenians through- 
out the world. The patriarch, it was said, 
had held out against a soviet law demand- 
ing subservience to Moscow. 


Russia Excludes U. S. Admiral. Rear Ad- 
miral Mark L, Bristol, who had for years 
been U. S. high commissioner to Turkey 
and commander of the U. S. naval forces 
in Turkish waters, was refused permission 
to cross Russia on his way to China. He 
had just been commissioned to succeed 
Rear Admiral Williams in command of the 
U. S. fleet in Chinese waters. Russia ex- 
plained her refusal on the ground that 
several Russian commissioners and the so- 
viet ambassadress to Mexico had been ex- 
cluded from the ‘United States. 


INDIA 


14 Killed in Riots. There were 14 killed 
and 100 injured in the rioting between 
Sikhs and Moslems at Lahore before order 
was restored by the British governor of 
the Punjab, Funeral parties for the vic- 
tims were limited to 100 and each was ac- 
companied by an armed escort. 


CHINA 


Both Sides Win Victories. Northern Chi- 
nese treops under the general command 
of Chang Tso-lin captured Anking, on the 
north side of the Yangtse, while the Can- 
tonese under Chang Kai-shek took Yang- 
chow, on the same side of .the river nearer 
its mouth. A plan for Feng Yu-hsiang, 
“the Christian general” to attack the north- 
ern flank miscarried because a large sup- 
ply of ammunition intended for him was 
intercepted. As the Peking authorities un- 
der Chang Tso-lin prepared for court mar- 
tial of the Russians seized there, including 
Mme. Borodin, wife of the Russian Can- 
tonese adviser, they were stopped by a sol- 
emn warning from, Moscow. Threats were 
made to “take the inevitable steps” should 
the Russians be strangled as the Chi- 
nese communists there had been. M. 
Sorodin remained at Hankow with the rad- 
ical Cantonese party issuing defiant state- 
ments to Europeans, to the Northern Chi- 
nese and to the conservative element -—of 
the Cantonese led by Chang Kai-shek. 
Borodin was said to be practically dictator 
of the radical party. 


AUSTRALIA 


Duke Opens New Parliament. The new 
temporary parliament of Australia at the 
new capital, Canherra, was formally opened 
by the Duke of York, second son of King 
George, who came from Eng!and for the 
purpose. : The duke in his speech prophe- 
sied a great new epoch for Australia, and 
his words went by radio to millions of lis- 
teners. Mme. Melba sang the national an- 
them while troops paraded and airplanes 
roared overhead. The duke conferred spe- 
cial honors on Premier Bruce. 


NICARAGUA 


Peace Secured by Stimson. WHenry L. 
Stimson, former secretary of war and the 
personal representative of President Cool- 
idge, sueceeded in bringing about an agree- 
ment between the Diaz Conservatives and 
the Sacasa Liberals to cease fighting. There 
was first a conference at Managua with 
Sacasa delegates and then with Gen. Mon- 
cada, Sacasa’s commander-in-chief, in the 
field. The principal obstruction to peace 




















—Cartoon in Paris L’Humanite. 


A French view, which is the general foreign 

view, of the situation in Central America. 

Uncle Sam is pictured as the dominating 

factor, and the shape of his fingers indicates 
his motive—greed. 








was the retention of Diaz as president, but 
Moncada said that as this was an essential 
part of the U. S. program it was necessary 
to yields It was agreed that Liberals par- 
ticipate at once in the government and that 
the United States: should guarantee a fair 
election in 1928. U. S. marines encamped 
along the river line at Tipitapa to receive 
the arms of both sides. Mr, Stimson was 
aided in the negotiations by Minister Eber- 
hardt and Rear Admiral Latimer. 


CHILE 


President Figueroa Resigns. The presi- 
dent of Chile, Emilio Figueroa-Larrain, re- 
signed from office alleging ill health. Pre- 
mier Ibanez at once called an extra session 
of congress to deal with the situation. It 
was believed that the action of the premier 
in dismissing President Figueroa’s brother 
from the post of chief justice was the cause 
of his step. The president had retired in 
broken health to his farm in the interior 
leaving the executive power in the hands of 
Ibanez who then dismissed his brother, 


MEXICO 


Socialists Nominate Obregon. The so- 
cialists of the Southeast of Mexico meeting 
at Merida nominated Gen. Alvaro Obregon, 
former president, as their candidate for 
the presidency. There was also propaganda 
in favor of Gens. Serrano and Gomez. 


Rebel Bands Exterminated. The presi- 
dential bureau of information announced 
that several bands of bandits had been 
dispersed or exterminated in the states of 
Guanajuato, Guerrero and Zacatecas after 
86 of them had been killed. President 
Calles declared that the revolutionary 
movement was “absolutely unpopular and 
lacks capable leaders.” He repeated his 
charge that the gangs in Jalisco were 
headed by Catholic priests. Gen: Rodolfo 
Gallegos, styled the commander-in-chief 
of theCatholicarmy of Central Mexico, was 
caught and killed at Corral de Piedra. 


BOLIVIA 


Police Charge Rioting Students. Two 
were killed and 40 injured when police 
charged a crowd of 2000 students at La 
Paz who were attacking a newspaper office. 
The trouble arose from the failure of the 
professors of the national faculty to get 
their salaries for three months. They had 
threatened to strike, and the students were 
demonstrating in their favor. An agree- 
ment was reached to pay the back salaries. 


CANADA 


Has Rum Trade of $5,000,000. Testifying 
before the Royal Canadian commission at 
Windsor “Frenchy” Savard of Detroit ad- 
mitted that his liquor business amounted 
to $5,000,000 a year. He is the consignee 

‘ 
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of much of the liquor and beer sent from - 


the distilleries and breweries on the Cana- 
dian border. He was brought to testify 
by threats of cutting off his supplies, 
though he did so unwillingly for fear he 
might be liable to prosecution for viola- 
tion of the U. S. prohibition law. Several 
other witnesses testified regarding carloads 
of liquor sent into Detroit under false 
billings. 





-Hudson Bay to Be Explored. A survey 
of Hudson bay and Hudson strait will be 
conducted for 18 months by a squadron of 
six airplanes of the Royal Canadian force. 
Two summers and one winter will be 


.. Spent in that region of ice and snow. The 
purpose is to determine whether that route 


is practicable as a passage to Europe from 
Western Canada. 


To Hear King’s Voice. At the celebration 
of the jubilee of the confederation of Can- 
ada on July 1 the voice of King George of 
England is to be heard on both sides of the 
Atlantic.. The radio will likewise carry to 
both sides the first peal of the carrillon 
bells in the peace tower of the parliament 
building at Ottawa. The announcement 
was made by the government. 


ALASKA 


Flu Hits All Inhabitants. A radio mes- 
sage to Nome stated that all the inhabit- 
ants in Fortuna Ledge precinct were 
stricken with the influenza and no doctor 
nearer than 200 miles. The governor was 
asked to send an airplane from Nome with 
a physician. 


Whale Entangled in Cable. A whale 
caught in a submarine cable in the Ketchi- 
kan area-ruined 80 feet of it but was un- 
able to disentangle itself, its dead body 
being found with the cable wrapped around 
it several times. The whale had bitten 
several times through the cable which 
was iron-bound and covered with gutta 
percha and so strongly built as to be diffi- 
cult to cut with machinery. 


Flag Designer is Rewarded. A 13-year-old 
boy, Benny Benson of Seward, who design- 
ed the official Alaskan flag is to receive a 
trip to Washington and to. Paris as a re- 
ward. The new flag has eight gold stars 
set in a field of blue. The stars are in the 
form of the Great Bear, or the Big Dipper, 
and the polar star to which that constella- 
tion points. The polar star, or north star, 
stands for Alaska. 





REUNION ISLAND 


Extinct Volcano Erupts. There was a vi- 
olent eruption of a volcano in Reunion is- 
land, which caused surprise as well as 
devastation because it had never been 
known to be active before. With the vol- 
canie disturbance there was a sharp earth- 
quake and a torrential rain which flooded 
the country. Many houses cajlapsed at St. 
Benoit; a factory and a movie theater 
washed away and several hundred lives 
were lost.. The island is a French colony 
in the Indian ocean just east of Southern 
Africa and Madagascar. There are several 
extinct volcanoes in it. 


MOROCCO 

Bandits Fight Foreign Legion. Ten mem- 
bers of the “French foreign legion were 
killed at Kelouech in a battle with a force 
of bandits. The bandits suffered heavy loss- 
es and were driven into hiding among dis- 
sident tribesmen. Steps were started by 
the French to clean up the district. 


EGYPT 
U. S. Flood Boosts Cotton. Reports of 
the Mississippi flood caused excitement in 
the Alexandria cotton market where eager 
buying sent the price up to the highest 
point of the season, 
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Things Se cientific — ~ ¢ 








Hair Indicates Race and Sex 

Hair betrays race, nationality, sex and 
age, declared Morris Bernstein, a stu- 
dent in the University of Chicago, in am 
address before the American Anthropo- 
logical Association of Central United 
States. Bernstein has just completed a 
detailed study of human hair. The hair 
of the Italian differs in weight from that 
of the Irishman; and the hair of a young 
Irishman differs in weight from that of 
an old Irishman. The value of the in- 
formation will be considerable, asserted 
the speaker, because in the future hair 
as well as skulls can be taken into con- 
sideration when determining questions 
of anthropolegy. “Differences in hair 
weight are due to three causes; said 
Bernstein. “First, differences-in quality 
of pigment; second, presence or absence 
of air bubbles; aid third, differences of 
area of cross section, that is, coarseness 
of hair. Sexual differences seem to be 
due to the differences in area of cross 
section.” 


First Printed Iliad 

The Library of Congress has received 
a copy of the first printed edition of 
Homer’s “Iliad.” It is regarded as one 
of the most valuable ancient books 
sought by collectors, for it was printed 
in the original Greek and published in 
Florence four years before Columbus 
started out on his first voyage across the 
Atlantic. The book is a gift ta the li- 
brary from Gabriel Wells, a New York 
book collector. 


Ice 150,000 Years Old 

A cave 26 miles long and festooned 
with icicles has been found in the Ural 
mountains in Russia. Scientists say this 
ice may be 150,000 years old. In the cave 
were found objects, supposed to date 
back to the time of the Persian king 
Cyrus. It is believed that the cave has 
remained in practically the same con- 
dition since the days when all northern 
Europe was covered with a sheet of ice, 


Four Kinds of Odor 

There are four different kinds of 
odor, according to a paper read before 
the American Chemical Society and 
prepared by Ernest C. Croker and Lloyd 
F,. Henderson, research chemists of 
Cambridge, Mass. “A system of odor 
analysis and classification has been de- 
veloped which recognizes but four com- 
ponent types of sensation, correspond- 
ing, it is believed, to four distinct spe- 
cies of small nerves,” declared the sci- 
entists. “The four types of odor are 
‘fragrant, acid, burnt and caprylic.’ 
Odors are considered as stimulating 
these nerves by different degrees of in- 
tensity which may be represented by 
numbers. The complete description of 
any odor is made possible by a four 


_ digit number, in which the odor of the 


digits follows a simple arbitrary ar- 
rangement—that of odor of interest for 
most people. As an example of. this 
code, the odor of rose may be stated as 
6423, the odor of acetic acid 3803, and 
that of freshly roasted coffee as 7683,” 


Scientists may, with the aid of these 
discoveries, pi¢k out odors by numbers 


- and thus simplify their processes. “A 


list of materials has been assembled,” 
asserted the chemists, “which will en- 
able anyone, anywhere, to set up stand- 
ards. With these standards one. may 
use the system either for description of 
odors or the sensing of odors from the 
numbers.” . 


Insects Live without Heads 

Abbe Cambout, a missionary and biolo- 
gist of Madagascar, has been performing 
some experiments on butterflies which 
have caused a stir among the members 
of the French Academy of Science. The 
abbe found that when butterflies are be- 
headed in a certain manner they con- 
tinue to live. In fact sonie of the de- 
capitated insects lived longer than those 
not beheaded. The success of the ex- 
periment, it is believed,can beattributed 
largely to a bloodless method of decapi- 


~ tation which the biologist has developed. 


Bug Produces Camphor 


An English naturalist recently dis- 
covered in Sumatra an insect which 
produces a milky fluid having the prop- 
erties of camphor. It has been sug- 
gested that in the future camphor may 
be obtained by raising these insects 
just as silk is produced by raising silk 
worms, 


Ancient Egyptian Capital 


Four thousand years ago there lay upon 
a plain some 600 miles inland from the 
Mediterranean a city which was to the 
ancient world what Rome was in the days 
of Adrian. This city was Thebes, the an- 
cient capital of Egypt. It so abounded in 











Ruins of Thebes 


magnificent palaces, statues and temples 
that their very ruins today form the mar- 
vel of the world and attract visitors from 
every quarter of the globe. Chief among 
its wonderful features, which are in a 
meastire still preserved, are the two co- 
lossi, one of which was the famous “Vocal 
Memnon” of antiquity, and the other, the 
overturned statue of Rameses II. The 
statue of Rameses is supposed to be the 
largest figure ever made by man. It was 
one solid block of polished stone weighing 
900 tons. As the visitor walks among these 
ruins of departed Egypt he marvels at 
the works constructed by these people 
and mourns that they now lie about muti- 
lated by time and lack of care. 


The Mound Builders 


To the average person the name mound 
builder suggests a mythical race of su- 
permen who once inhabiged this continent 
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and built mysterious mounds. —Aftc, 
years of research and exploration, dy 
which 3500 mounds and earthworks in () 
were examined, the Ohio State Archeo}..; 
cal and Historical Society has come t: 
conclusion that the builders of the mo 
were Indians and their origin was sin 
to that of the rest of the red race of An 
ca. These people, according to this aut! 
ity, lived within the last 2000 years 
probably did not entirely disappear { 
the scene until after the discovery 
America in the 15th century. Althou 
the mound builder seems to have been 
erally peaceful, he often became a wai 
and contended with neighboring tribes 
devoted himself largely to agriculture, 
ed fine ornaments and mystic ceremo: 
and carried on an extensive trade with 
er native peoples. 


Legend on Indian Bow] 


The fragments of a unique piece of | 
historic Indian pottery, collected by |); 
R. S. Lipscomb, from Towaoc near Mes, 
Verde, Colo., has been received by 
Smithsonian Institution. . The decorat 
on the inside base of the bowl tells a 
story similar to the Orpheus legend 
Greek mythology. According to Dr. J. \\ 
ter Fewkes, chief of the bureau of An: 
can ethnology, this decoration has hither: 
been unknown in Indian pottery. The b 
is one of the few found which repres: 
an event of any kind. It is classed 
black and white ware, the oldest kind «| 
Indian pottery we know; and may in |{)i 
opinion of Dr. Fewkes date back some | 
years. 

The decoration pictures two human (ig 
ures surrounded by a number of birds of 
all shapes and sizes. One of-the men ho! 
a pipe or flute to his lips with which | 
is calling the birds, while the other hold 
a bow and arrow in readiness to shoot th: 
birds. “The legend behind this picture.” 
says Dr. Fewkes, “is the same as that |. 
hind the famous flute ceremony of the Hopi 
Indians, which takes place every summer in 
August. It concerns the cultus hero of the 
Flate clan who went to the underworl 
and by the aid of his flute attracted to hin 
all the animals, bringing them to the su 
face of the earth for the benefit of tl: 


- clan.” 


This idea of drawing animals toget!h 
by piping is also seen in another int 
esting ceremony of the Pueblo India 
which they term “Calling Back the Su 
Dr. Fewkes says: “In Detember at the s: 
stice when the Hopi Indians. see the su: 
slipping farther and farther away to tl 
south, they perform the ceremony of ca!! 
ing him back. The date of.the ceremon: 
is determined by the position of the : 


seen from a certain point~in relation to 


notch formed between the Elden mesa a 
the San Fran¢ists mountains. This p: 


tion is called the Sun Home and is reached 


only at the winter solstice, so that 
ceremony always begins on December 
and lasts for nine days, 

“Among other rites a relay of men 
for several days in a corner with a med 
cine bowl, blowing incessantly on a whi 


tle made of turkey bone. The purpose 0! 


this is to attract the sun. The Hopi lo: 
upon the sun as a great bird allied to | 
eagle, and conceive him therefore as am 
able to the seductions ‘of a whistle as : 
the eagles of their more immediate vici 
ity. On the ninth day the ‘sun’ appears, 
the shape of an Indian to whose pitc! 
smeared body feathers are stuck and w! 
wear’s a bird’s-head mask. He also carr! 
a whistle. “To him all the tribe say pra) 
ers, beseeching material prosperity.” 





The Pathfinder is a splendid magazi! 
It is the best extension course in the u! 
versity of hard knocks—R. W. Wism: 
New’ Orleans. 
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Little Stories Fort Real Life 




















Man Gets Free Singe 


Edward Matteossian, of Washington, 
dealer in poultfy, had Easter Monday 
off from work and he decided to watch 
the youngsters roll eggs on the White 
Lot in back of the president’s mansion. 
While smoking a big black cigar that 
someone had given him he turned his 
eyes to gaze at a passing graceful figure 
in blue, and a child near by who was 
holding a balloon on a string let it float 
in the direction of Matteossian’s cigar. 
The man was so taken up with his 
thought that he did not notice the bal- 
loon but when there was a loud “pop” 
he jumped as though he had been kick- 
ed by a mule. The balloon had been in- 
flated with hydrogen. The man’s cigar 
dropped from his mouth just as the lit- 
tle child started crying. -Matteossian 
gave the child money to buy another 
balloon and soon forgot about the acci- 
dent. When he got home that night he 
saw in the looking glass that he had 
lost his eyebrows and part of his hair. 


Today’s Short Story 


“What can I do for you?” asked A. L. 
Lightfoot, prune merchant, of Kansas 
City. His customer turned out to be his 
sister, 84, whom he had not seen for 
57 years. 





Not on Drill Program 

Six members of the crew of a coast 
guard destroyer were drilling in Long 
Island Sound despite near zero weather. 
The¥Y were pulling hard on the oars 
when their boaf struck a small ice floe. 
The force "was so great that the crew 
rose aS one man and dived over the 
prow. When they were rescued the 
ice had to be chopped off of them. 


Modern Solomon Fails 


Four years ago a daughter was born 
to Julia Pryzla, of Detroit; the baby was 
adopted by Irene Marcot. Recently Mrs. 
Pryzla wanted her daughter back; nat- 
urally Mrs. Marcot was loath to give the 
child up. So the matter was taken to 
court. Judge Brennan, unable to decide 
which of the two women had the better 
claim, decided on a little Solomonic strat- 
egy. With the women facing a conceal- 
ed movie camera the judge toldthe wom- 
en he probably would decide that neither 
should have the custody of the child, 
whoinstead would be placed in a public 
institution.. The pictures were thrown 








Tt tsa revival of monkish 
script which has been wsed in Eng 
land _ for Some thirty f years 


District of Columbia educators are experi- 
menting with a new method of handwriting 
for schoolchildren. It is not intended to re- 
place the common slanting script, but to 
teach an 'y legible writing to pupils 
who intend to follow certain occupations. 
The new script is a revival of handwriting of 
the middle ages when monks had to write 
with great speed and legibility. 


on thee screen in the court room and 
showed Mrs. Marcot expressing extreme 
anguish, while Mrs. Pryzla’s expression 
was rather of stolid bewilderment. It 
developed, however, that Mrs. Pryzla is 
partially deaf and did not understand 
the judge’s announcement at the time. 
The experiment a failure the judge de- 
cided that the women should have joint 
custody of the child. 


A Sound Sleeper 


John Larkin, of New York, ate a big 
dinner and got awfully sleepy. With 
effort he found his way to the elevated 
railway and waited on the platform for 
the next train. John got sleepier and 
sleepier and just as the train was ap- 
proaching he toppled off the platform 
onto the track. He was sound asleep 
when the first car passed over him. The 
motorman had seeh him fall and 
brought the train to a stop as soon as he 
could. It was necessary to jack the 
wheels of the car up in order to extri- 
cate the man. He was still sound asleep. 
Examination showed no injuries except 
a dislocated shoulder caused by his fall. 


He Had His Papers 


Andreas Csida, five years old, came 
to this country from Austria all by him- 
self. ' Before he left he was instructed 
to tell no one where he carried his trav- 
eling papers. When the boy arrived in 
New York the customs officials asked 
to see his papers. “I have my papers,” 
the boy replied, “but you can’t see them. 
I was told not to let anyone know where 
they are.” When the officials couldn’t 
make the boy tell they proceeded to 
search him. The papers were found 
sewn in the lining of his coat. Andreas 
came over to join his mother who lives 
in Chicago. 





FAMOUS “TEXAS” MOVED TO PARK 


The “Texas,” the famous locomotive of 
Andrews’ raid in the Civil war has been 
taken to a sheltered place in Grant Park 
beside the 400-foot cyclorama of the battle 
of Atlanta (Ga.). There it is to be restored 
to its pristine gloss and sheen as is its fa- 
mous rival and victim of the raid, the 
“General,” which stands in the Western 
and Atlantic station at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
For many years the “Texas” has been at 
old Fort Walker where its pistons have 
long been rusted in the cylinders. To make 
the journey to Grant Park, a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, the driving rod had to 
be disconnected to allow the wheels to turn. 
The journey was a slow and creaking one, 
and not under the Texas’s own power. 

The bold, but ill-fated Andrews’ raid took 
place when Gen. Johnson still. held Chat- 
tanooga against the. oppressing Union 
forces. The latter thought that if they 
could destroy the railroad between that 
city and Atlanta the Confederates would be 
forced to retreat because they would be 
cut off from their supplies. So Andrews, a 
Union spy, conceived the idea of obtaining 
a locomotive near Atlanta, running it north- 
ward and destroying the tracks behind him. 
To carry out this idea he and a number of 
volunteers stole the “General,” from itscrew 
at a station north of Atlanta. The “Texas” 
pursued them, wrecking the “General” and 
capturing Andrews and most of his men. 





Need MoreMones? 


my Then let Me Add*30a 
(@ WEEN fo Your Poy! 


Write today for Free Book, “Your Amazing 
Opportunity.” Explains new, easy way where- 
by you can make big money without giving 
up your present job. Just give me an hour 
S ortwoa day and clear $30 to 

extra. 


a week . 
Old, reliable Company—largest 
of its kind in America. My representa- 
tives made nearly two million dollars last 
year. Work is easy and fascinating. No 
experience, training or capital needed, 
I furnish everything. Show you just how 
to get in the big-money class. Manor 
woman—young or old—you can't fail 
with my amazing New Plan. Present 
offer limited, Act quick. 

WRITE TODAY for FREE BOOK 

ALBERT MILLS, President 

7407 Monmouth Av., Cincinnati, 0. 
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The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be —_ during 1927. Much 
of the best territory unassign Many 
can make money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 

full particulars and territory desired. We 

nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 

county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 

also for the Normal ry es ~ Plans 
blish ~ yee F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, 


New York dress: 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. 6. 











For Institute Agents 








Tire Repair Business 
food now az 








EARN UPTO°250nronth SALARY 





STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 
le Buftaio, New York 


Save Your Feet. 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
ow No Metal 

Heefner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented 

It re-adjusts the entire foot. 


















HeetnerArch Co., 107 M.E. Taylor Bidg.. Louisville 


ent ge Fmiat of Coss 


ont a tion treatment. Destroys the Eczema 
germ fotely tho skin to « healthy pormal 
Dept. 163 Ottawa, Hlinois 








Wan. D. Duncan 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. GOLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y 


E cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 


Com 
plete outfit costs + than brooms. OVER HALF PROFIT. 
HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 140 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


Making Sparkling Glass Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, 
Signs. Big book and sample free. E. Palmer.546, Wooster, Ohio 


Earn $25 Weekly = eT Ga 








OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
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Spain ’s Famous Moorish Alhambra 


Many American travelers who may 
know little of the remainder of Spain 
have studied and enjoyed the Alhambra, 


the ancient palace and fortress of the 


Moorish monarchs of Granada in the 
southern part of the country. Occupy- 
ing a terraced hill it covers some 35 
acres and is entirely enclosed by a 
strongly fortified wall. The palace was 
built between 1248 and 1354, during the 
reigns of Al‘Ahmar and his successor. 
The situation is said to be one of rare 
beauty. The Moorish poets described 
the palace as “a pear! set in emeralds,” 
in allusion to the brilliant color of the 
buildings and the luxuriant woods 
around them. 


The name Alhambra, signifying in 
Arabic “the red,” was probably derived 
from the color of the sun-dried tapia or 
bricks made of fine gravel and clay, of 
which the outer walls are built. Some 
authorities, however, claim the name 
commemorates the red flare of the 
torches by whose light the work of con- 
struction -was carried on nightly: Oth- 
ers associate it with the name of the 
founder, Mahomet Ibn Al Ahmar.~ And 
still others think it comes from the 
Arabic “Dar al Amra,” meaning “house 
of the masters.” . 

Shortly after the expulsion of the 
Moors in 1492 by the conquests of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella many of the inte- 
rior decorations were defaced and the 
furniture, constructed with a sense of 
appropriateness to the apartments, was 


“hopelessly damaged and removed. By 


many acts of vandalism much of the 
marvelous beauty of the Alhambra was 
spoiled. Charles V rebuilt some of the 
destroyed portions in modern style. He 
also destroyed the greater portion of 
the winter palace to make room for a 
modern structure which has never been 
completed. Philip V Italianized the 
rooms and ran up partitions every- 











The famous Court of the Lions. Note the 

clusters of slender columns and the finely 

carved stone work—characteristic of Arabian 
architecture. 


where which blocked up whole apart- 
In subsequent centuries the 
carelessness of the Spanish authorities 
_ permitted. this masterpiece of Moorish 
~ art to be still further defaced. In 1812 


a number of its towers were blown up 
by the French and in 1821 an earth- 
quake caused more damage. 

But -despite its long neglect, willful 
vandalism and _ ill-judged restoration 
the Alhambra has endured, and today 
remains the most perfect example of 
Moorish art in its final European de- 
velopment. The interior of each build- 
ing is supposed to be unsurpassed for 
the exquisite detail of its marble pil- 
lars and arches, its fretted ceiling and 


oD 
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The Court of the Vestibule, one of the many 
beautiful corners in the wonderful palace 
built by the Moors before time of Columbus. 


the veil-like transparency of its filigree 
work in stucco. Blue, red and yellow 
are the colors chiefly employed. The 
decorations, which are ascribed to 
Yusef I, who died in 1354, consist of 
stiff, conventional foliage, Arabic in- 
scriptions and geometrical patterns. 
Painted tiles are largely used as panel- 
ing for the walls. 

The most magnificent parts of the 
Alhambra remaining are the famous 
Hall of Ambassadors, Court of the 
Lions and the Court of the Myrtles (also 
called the Court of the Fishpond). 
Among some of the other wonders are 
the Hall of Justice, Court of the Coun- 
cil Chamber, Court of the Vestibule, 
Hall of Abencerrages, Queen’s Robing 
Room, Hall of the two Sisters and the 
“Garden of Atif” or “Garden of the 
architect.” Although the forces of time 
are decaying parts of it and the Alham- 
bra is sometimes referred to as the pal- 
ace of ruins it is still considered one 
of the architectural wonders of the 
world. 


HOW THE POETS SAY IT RAINS 


Most of us have heard it rain, seen it 
rain and felt it rain, but few of us can 
appreciate the rain like the poets. The 
following compilation of peems on the 
subject was made by a Pathfinder read- 
er, who thinks the selections have mer- 
it, especially the merit of breyity. 


Before the Rain 
We knew is would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst. 
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Of marshes and swamps and dismal fc); _ 
Scooping the dew that. lay imthe flow. :< 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 
To scatter them over the land in shoy 


We knew it would rain, for the pop! 
showed 
The white of their leaves, the ; 
grain 
Shrunk in the wind, and the lightning nowy 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of | 
—Thomas Bailey Aldric} 


Rainy Lullaby 
The rain-god drives through a storm-s\ 
sky, 
The pattering drops have the beat .« 
hoof— 
But dreamy at night is the lullaby 
Of the rain on the sloping roof. 
—Inda B. Hay: 


Rain on Puget Sound 
Dreamy notes of the minstrel Rain 

Blend with the tinklings faint and { 

Of fairy harp and violin— 

Tinkling notes on my window pane. 

Her roundelay, unearthly sweet, 

The minstrel Rain will now repeat. 
Now through the forest, far away, 
Trails her shimmering veil of gray. 

—Pierre Wakefield. 


Rain on the Roof 
When the humid shadows hover 
Over ,all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead. 
—Coates Kinney 


The Dainty, Delicate Rain 

Heigh-ho! the rain! 
The dainty, delicate rain! 
Hear how it taps at my window pane! 
Gratefully sweet, like Love’s moist fingers 
Laid on a brow where fever lingers, 
Drip the cool sounds on my heated brain, 
Heigh-ho! the dainty, delicate rain. 

—C. A. Brigg 


The Shower Harp 
The strings are made of rain, and when 
The branches wish to dance again, 
They whisper’to the Breeze, and he 
Begins another melody. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A Rainy Day 
O. blessed, blessed rainy day! 
Here will I sit and while away 
The sober morn in this warm nook, 
And bréwse through some delightful bo: 
—Rev. J. B. Kenyon 


Rain at Sea 
Sometimes a cloud, with thunder black, 
Stooped low upon the darkening mai! 
Piercing the waves along its track 
With the slant javelins of the rain. 
—John Greenleaf Whittic: 


The End of the Rain 
A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all ité trumpets loud and shrill; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak trees shouted as it passed, 
And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the hill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag and tent, 
Vanished into the firmament; 
And down the valley fled*amain, 
The rear of the retreating rain. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


GUM CHEWING CHAMPION 
Joe Owen, a Gary, Ind., fireman, Dow 
claims the gum chewing championship. !/¢ 
recently disposed of 120 sticks. Then bh! 





friends had to pry his jaws open and he!p 


him get it out. The “wad” weighed half 4 
pound. - 
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a Our Health — 


“Oxywen is the latest cure for Sauk 
ness recommended by German physi- 
cians. When this gas is inhaled for se.- 
eral minutes, they claim, the seasick 
person is immediately relieved, and 
even nausea ceases. These doctors de- 
clare that seasickness is caused by an 
anemic condition of the brain—a condi- 
tion that oxygen will remedy. 








After an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject of sleeping at the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research at Pittsburgh, Dr. 
H. M. Johnson elaims that tossing in 
sleep is normal. Thus the old theory 
that a person “sleeps like a dog” under 
normal conditions has been exploded. 
Dr. Johnson conducted a series of ex- 
periments in the measurement of sleep 
with 18 students of the University of 
Pittsburgh as volunteer subjects. An 
analysis of the records kept showed that 
each student changed his position on 
an average of 35.times a night. The 
average time of motionless rest through 
an ordinary eight-hour sleep, he said, 
was about 14 minutes. 


Monkey glands and monkey business 
performed by cosmeticians, weight re- 
ducers and quack surgeons are not only 
making monkeys out of American seek- 
ers after youth and beauty but are often 
robbing them of what health and beauty 
they started with, declares the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


Few people feel 100% efficient and 
healthy all the time. Without being 
actually sick, most of us are conscious 
every day of minor aches and pains, 
(winges and winces. It is a great mis- 
take, however, to begin amateur dosing 
because it'soon becomes a vicious habit, 
not only an expensive one, but a rather 
dangerous one. Most minor ills can be 
regulated and disposed of by careful 
diet, regular habits, plenty of rest and 
plenty of fresh air, with enough out- 
‘door exercise to keep one feeling fit. 
Nature will overcome most minor ills if 
given half a chance. Nature has also 











The American-owned Leviathan is in dry 
dock so often that the sight of her propellers 
is almost as common as her funnels. This is 
one of the two propellers on the giant craft. 
The three-bladed type recently replaced the 
flour. Fhe former are deemed more efficient. 


provided the best medicines which man 


can use to keep fit, namely, water and 
fresh fruits. The latter are not essen- 
tially treats, but are given to man the 
year round. Drinking plenty of water 
and eating plenty of fruit are exceeding- 
ly valuable health habits, Apples and 
citrus fruits are particularly valuable 
as tonics, laxatives and appetizers. 
Oranges and lemons contain very valu- 
able organic salts and mild acids which 
aid digestion and tone up the system. 
For a bad cold, a hot lemonade before 
retiring is an excellent and safe dose. 
Probably most headaches, sfomach up- 
sets, bad breath and muddy skin arise 
from one almost universal ill—faulty 
elimination. Fruit juices are nature’s 
best mild laxative. Eating a few figs 
at bed time is an excellent health habit, 
but for those who dislike them and their 
unpleasant little seeds which stick in 
the teeth so uncomfortably, the juice 
of one or two oranges as a bedtime 
tipple is as beneficial as it is pleasant. 


Hay fever sufferers may cheer up. A 
new treatment for this ailment has been 
developed, for which high hopes are 


held out. The cure of sufferers from | 


hay fever and asthma by determining 
what pollen or other wind-blown sub- 
stance causes the trouble and immuniz- 
ing them against it has long been prac- 
ticed. But many persons were not re- 
lieved by this treatment because in each 
of the pollens causing hay fever there 
are three or four different proteins in 
differing proportions. The new treat- 
ment consists in desensitizing the pa- 
tient, not with the offending pollen, but 
with a solution of the protein, prepared 
from that pollen causing the trouble. 
Drs. Harry S. Bernton, D. C, Jones and 
Frank A. Csonka, all of Washington, 
D. C., developed the new treatment. 


Night life along the Nile brought in 
bad teeth. At least this is the opinion of 
Dr. Arnold Sach, of the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, who has perform- 
ed autopsies on thousands of mummies, 
some of which date back 4000 years. He 
declares the hectic living of this modern 
jazz age is responsible for bodily ail- 
ments unknown to the old Egyptians. 
‘Dentists, tooth paste, mouth lotions 
etc. appear to have been unnecessary in 
ancient times because nine times out 
of 10 Egyptians had perfect teeth at 
death,” he says. He found that. tooth 
decay is first notiteable in mummies of 
kings of later dynasties and it spread as 
night life along the banks of the Nile 
became more riotous. ,Cancer, gout, 
tuberculosis and diseases of the blood 
were virtually unknown in early times, 
he asserts, but Rameses V unquestion- 
ably had smallpox. 


James Adams, a negro living in Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., was born in slavery in West 
Virginia’84 years ago. He is now said 
to be “turning white.” Physicians who 
have examined him attribute this trans- 
formation to a tropical disease known 
as vitiligo, which affects the pigmenta- 
tion of the skin. 





Scientists have found that a diet of blood 
and liver is beneficial in the treatment of 
cases of anemia. — 





Asthma So Bad 
He Couldn’t Work 


Now Works in Smoke and Steam, 
Without Cough or Wheeze. 


Railroad men and others whose asthma or 
bronchitis is aggravatéd by smoke-filled air, 
will be glad to read this letter from Frank 
Pau. 847 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind; He 
writes: 

“f suffered with asthma and severe bronchial 
cough for 3 years. I gasped and choked until 
I could hardly breathe, and had to stay away 
from work for weeks«at a time. I was in a 
desperate condition when I started taking 
Nacor, and I really believe it saved my life. It 
gave me prompt relief, and now I am feeling 
fine. I am a machinist in a round house The 
smoke and steam do not bother me a bit now. 
I don’t wheeze or even breathe hard, and I am 
working every day.” 

This remarkable letter is only one of hun- 
dreds written by former sufferers from asthma, 
bronchitis and severe chronic coughs, telling 
how their trouble left and never returned. Their 
letters and a booklet full of vital information 
about these stubborn diseases will be sent free 
by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State Life Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The more serious your case 
seems, the more important this free informa- 
tion may be to you. Write for it today. 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 

will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 o~ an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 a7. vor ee address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 

or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and instructions EE. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co,,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO., 5-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 


Big Savings Here! 


Order your magazines now--lower prices not obtainable 


Form & feces tyre, °2-00 [trenton Sako 
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of Address. Subscribers must give old as well as new 
address; we cannot find your name without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

Renewals. When renewing always state that your subscription 
S$ a renewal, and if your add has changed, give former address, 
We receipt new subscriptions by starting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the add label. 

Expirations. Your subscription expires with lastissue of month 
given on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
Paperindicates subscription has jired. We earnestly urge you 
to keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 


Not to have their su bscri 
case they failto remit 








We find that most of our subscribers prefer 

ons interrupted and their files broken in 
‘ore expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postofiice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 
mecessary. All subscribers are expected to notify us to stop the 
paper ifit is no longer desired. 

& David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey 
Secretary-Manager; George D. Mitchell, Managing #ditor. Assist 
ant Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner, 
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Some of these prohibition debates 
only settle the question of who is the 
best debater. 


As an illustration of the slowness with 
which we adjust ourselves to new con- 
ditions just notice how many people still 
start to cross a street after looking only 
one way. 

q 


Sir Thomas Lipton is going to try 
again to lift the America’s cup. Will 
he claim that it was drinking tea that 
gave him such perseverance? 

gq 

Flinging of hats into the ring every 
four years is a great American show, 
and now it appears about to reach the 
proportions of a three-ring circus. 


g 
TELEVISION 
All the world read about the tele- 
phone conversations between New York 
and Washington in which Secretary 
Hoover’s features were transmitted 


‘ along with his words. 


During the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences at their 
beautiful building in Washington the 
apparatus was installed and the public 
invited to see. All who cared to were 
able to look at the image transmitted 
over wires—and a real image it was, no 
mere silhouette or blurred representa- 
tion of the person at the other phone. 
It was a distinct living image with the 
proper perspective, and facial expres- 
sions could be clearly observed. 

“What will they do next?” Such is 
the usual exclamatory question heard 
on all sides. Our scientists and in- 
ventors bring in new wonders so fast 
that we, the public, are beginning to 
feel all confused and befuddled.  Af- 
ter that wonderful thing, the radio, 
we felt there must be a lull in revo- 
lutionizing inventions, a sort of let- 
up for a while, but not so. New ones 
are coming faster than ever. What 
would you like next? 

The main reason for the more fre- 
quent successes of the present time is 
that more people and organizations are 
engaged in systematic scientific re- 
search than ever before. The modern 
inventor does not work alone in a gar- 
ret. Neither does he have to beg or 
steal funds to carry on experiments, If 
he has a new idea there are plenty of 


THE PATHFINDER 
scientists. and laboratories to welcome 
him in and help him. Co-operation is 
the new_spirit. 

How greatly television may be devel- 
oped is hard to predict. At present time 
only close-up images are carried over 
the wires. It is-a problem of putting 
dots of light on a screen at the rate of 
millions a second. At present Dr. Ives 
and his co-workers can handle but 45,- 
000 a second. But we may expect this 
invention to be gradually perfected like 
all the rest. In time, maybe, we shall 
be able to watch a ball game or a po- 
litical convention hundreds of miles 
away. 

Is it not wonderful to live in such 
an age? 

¢ 


One of the great commercial fields 
for women in this country, full of un- 
limited opportunities, is the industry of 
alimony hunting. Yet of late just look 


sat the women who are killing off their 


husbands! It’s like destroying the gold- 
producing goose. 
q 


GROWING RUSSIA 

The government of Russia has just 
got out a commercial handbook to tell 
the world that her commercial produc- 
tion has passed the pre-war rate. 

It starts off with the claim that Rus- 
sia is the largest country of the world— 
8,200,000 square miles. This is after the 
various states were lopped off by the 
post-war peace treaties. While admit- 
ting that-the population is only 80 per 
cent of Russia’s pre-war figure they 
state that there are 9,000,000 more in the 
present territory of Russia than in that 
same territory before the war. Both 
Moscow and Leningrad, have grown 
more than 500,000 during the past three 
years. 

The Russians claim 3656 more miles 
of railroad than they had in 1913. They 
say the savings banks tripled their de- 
posits last year. They state~that the 
trade with the United States last year 
was $79,000,000 compared with $48,000,- 
000 in 1913. Their industrial produc- 
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~ —Cartoon in New York Herald Tribune. 


When the Neighborhood Foreign Missionary 

Society meets in Russia Brother Getitsky 

collects contributions while Sister Dumbsky 

renders a diapason of spring and Comrad 

Bumsky tells about the suffering heathens 

who have never heard of the blessings 
of sovietism, a 
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tion, they add, increased more than 4) 
per cent last year. 

These are accomplishments the who), 
honest world will applaud. There ; 
no reasonable man anywhere but w }), 
wishes the Russian people well, would 
like ‘> see them prosperous and happy. 
The idea, proclaimed by some of th, 
soviet leaders, that the world hates | 
see them getting on, is a mere vapo; 
their imaginations—or political bun 
combe. If the communist governmen: 
can bring success and happiness to th. 
Russians it would be a poor sort .« 
sport in any other nation who would 
begrudge them such benefits. 

But what about sendipg $10,000,000 | 
China last year to foment rebellion a 
anti-foreign sentiment? The Peki 
government after raiding the soviet of- 
fice there claims to have proof that thi 
was done. What about trying to stir v 
strife in England between laborers ani 
employers? They spent’ millions «i 
that, too, as the British government ac- 
cused them openly and officially. Th: 
French government had occasion 
make similar complaints, with threats of 
withdrawing recognition. 

Let the Russian officials and Russi. 
sympathizers realize, and face the fa 
if there is ill will against them in th 
surrounding world it is not because the 
are succeeding at home but because the 
are trying to do mischief abroad. 

Getting out the commercial handboo! 
and distributing it through the “sovi: 
union information bureau“ is a good 
sign. If they are succeeding in a con 
mercial and industrial way they wi! 
take pride in their success and giv: 
more and more attention to their own 
affairs. And they will give less atten- 
tion to the affairs of other nations. That 
will make them prosper more at home, 
will make their people happier and wil! 
win respect from the rest of the wor!d. 


The West Virginia legislature created 
the post_of poet laureate and provided 3 
salary of $900 a year for the poet. Did 
they look over their crop of poets be- 
fore settling on this as a fair price fo: 
the best? 

gq 


Neither this country nor any other 
will be quite civilized until voters quit 
asking about a candidate for public of 
fice, “What church does he belong to?” 


q 
BETTER SPEECH 

Now that the “better speech weck’ 
is over it is to be hoped, if not expecte« 
that all over this broad country of 
many climes the young and the old, the 
ignorant and the sophisticated are now 
speaking better American. Maybe no!, 
but we hope so. 

The man who has made a real effor! 
to employ this words properly and pro- 
nounce them correctly knows that 2 
lifetime is none too long to accomplis) 
the task. No matter how old he lives 
there will be still more to learn. But 2 


week is time enough to make a star!. 


It is time enough to arouse the desire 


for better speech in the hearts of many, 


and if that has been done the wor! 
will go on of its own accord. 


This special week was fostered by 


the’ General Federation of Women’ 
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clubs. They mentioned especially a de- 
sire to improve the general pronuncia- 
tion of the words “yes” and “no.” 

We all know that these words are 
slurred, slighted and slopped around. 
We all know because we are all guilty. 
Yes is usually rendered by something 
else—“yeah,” “uh-huh,” “vep,” “vup,” 
“vah,” “yuh,” or by just a grunt. No 
has about the same number of substi- 
tutes—“nah,” “nope,” “nup,” “nit,” 
“unh-unh.” That sort of talking, of 
course, is just flippancy and careless- 
ness, but it is just that way that faulty, 
slangy speech grows up and the habit 
of good speech is lost. 

A contemporary commenting on the 
special week remarked that it was more 
pleasant to hear one person say in mu- 
sical accents, “Howdja get that way,” 
than to hear a strident, discordant 
“How did you arrive at that conclu- 
sion?” In other words, it was sug- 
gested that. attention should be given 
io enunciation—not all te grammatical 
correctness. _That is a truth that will 
impress all who have their attention 
called to it. 

The disagreeable tones of some voices 
can only be excelled by the apparent 
indifference of the owners to the fact: 
A shrill, rasping or whiney voice both- 
ers everybody but the one who uses it. 
A lazy, grunty, half-swallowed way of 
pronouncing is unpleasant to hear—ex- 
cept to the man who speaks that way. 
They resemble those tropical birds that 
have fine feathers, easily catch and 
please the eye, and then a. you 
with horrible squawks which they seem 
to take pleasure in making. Pleasantly 
modulated voices would add much to 
the world’s desirability as .a place to 
live in. Yet it will probably be very 
difficult to do any effective work in this 
direction. More than one “better enun- 
ciation week” would be necessary. 

We should suggest singing as a good 
way to cure a harsh voice, but we hesi- 
tate on account of the public. We have 
heard some try. For pronunciation, we 
can best improve it by_listening careful- 
ly, at every opportunity, to good speak- 
ers who have studied their language. 
A man often learns in that way that he 
has been mispronouncing a word all his 
life. Reading aloud is another splendid 
practices especially if a dictionary is 
kept close at hand to be consulted 
whenever there is doubt as to the pro- 
nunciation of any word, 

A teacher from one section of the 
country was protesting against a pupil’s 
way of pronouncing the word “idea.” 
“The ‘idear’” she’exclaimed, “of your 
pronouncing it ‘idee.’ ” 


The danger of short skirts was well 
illustrated in New York when a parked 
horse bit the legs of two girls standing 
at the curb. The victims are not yet 
decided whether the equine’s act was 
complimentary. 

gq 


_ We have just been edified by receiving 
in the mails another of those wonderful- 
ly written circular letters telling us why 
we should subscribe for a certain week- 
ly magazine. That magazine, it is ex- 
plained, is “not written for the masses 
but for people of quick apperceptions” 
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—the intellectual giants who dominate 
the common people. Yes, so we apper- 
cep. But we think we will cast our lot 
with “the masses” nevertheless. 
q 

The divorced man paying alimony 
does not believe in the old saying that 
two can live cheaper than one. 


q 
HERE COMES THE BRIDEGROOM! 

June, the month of matrimony (may- 
hap alimony) approaches, Which re- 
minds us of something: 

Why slight the bridegroom at wed- 
dings? 

He pays for some of the joint enter- 
tainment—not to speak of all of the 
thereafter—so it is only right that he 
receive some recognition other than a 
reminder that another installment is yet 
due on the engagement ring. 

Mankind should rebel against the 
practice of the -press in devoting col- 
umns to the tulle, orange blossoms and 
other appurtenanees of the bride and 
bridesmaids and giving the garb of the 
other party to the compact only passiitg 
notice, if any. In fact, the scant men- 
tion made of the bridegroom makes it 
seem like time wasted for him to show 
up for the ceremony at all—especially 
so if he knows that the “best man” is 
already there. 

But such is being done, for it is the 
custom of the land. Is it because the 
bridegroom’s costume is so convention- 
al? Even so, he has to dress especially 








= ft ar 4 
—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Spring Has Its Pied Piper 








for the part or the guests won’t feel re- 
paid for the presents parted with like 
so many eyeteeth. 

We once knew a benedict—poor lad! 
—who hired a “soup-and-fish” for such 
a ceremony only to discover at the last 
minute that one of the buttons on his 
coat was missing. 

“Oh, don’t bother about it,” the bride’s 
kindly mother reassured him, “no one 
will notice you anyway!” 

In this day of equal rights bride- 
grooms should demand equality in wed- 
ding customs as in other things. Oh 
for a real he-man reporter. who would 
dare write an unbiased account such as 
this: 


* * 7 * 


\ 


The manly beauty of the_ 
bridegroom was strikingly displayed in~ 
a jackette of darkish material, snuggly 
fitting over his ample middle, the effect 
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- being heightened by a cauliflower in his 


upper left buttonhole. He was married 
in the same trousers purloined by his 
paternal grandfather, a cherished fami- 
ly heirloom originally cut bouffante, one 
leg furnished with an uneven hem show- 
ing teeth marks made by an unfriendly 
bulldog at the time the old gentleman 
selected the garment. A slight and in- 
triguing glimpse was given of a baby- 
blue Paris garter—double grip—a pres- 
ent from the bride. In saying “I do” 
the bridegroom exhibited some beauti- 
ful bridgework, the gift of Dr. Yankum, 
our popular local dentist and piano 
tuner. 

The best man wore the bridegroom’s 
other shirt and necktie, the latter ex- 
hibiting traces of several departed 
menus, and, for something old, exhibit- 
ed the same socks in which Jerry Simp- 
son appeared before congress. The best 
man proved his title by throwing rice 
(which he neglected to remove from 
the can) with such telling effect that 
it speeded the departing couple. 


P. S. The bride and bridesmaids were 
appropriately garbed, as is customary 
on such occasions. 


Turn about is fair play! 


q 
TRYING AGAIN 

There would have been many a strik- 
ing success made in this world if those 
men who failed in their first effort had 
persevered and tried again, and harder. 

When the great Italian composer 
Verdi went to study music at the Milan 
conservatory in his 18th year he was 
refused admittance because of “lack of 
musical talent.” But he was not turned 
aside from his purpose. He went to 
private teachers, and developed into the 
greatest musical genius that musical 
Italy has ever known. He absolutely 
dominated the music of his country in 
his time, and his wonderful operas are 
still sung wherever, in any part of the 
world, there is an opera company. 


Another example is of the great anato- 
mist Gray who was the leading authori- 
ty on that subject for several genera- 
tions. When at the medical school he 
“flunked” in anatomy. 

There are plenty of other cases of 
the same sort. But unfortunately many 
men get so discouraged by a failure that 
their will and determination are sapped 
and they are weakened to the point of 
giving up. Temporary failures are often 
nothing more than mistakes, and mis- 
takes are the commonest things in the 
world. That is why they put rubbers 
on the end of lead pencils. 

It is a sad thing to see a man crushed 
in spirit by a mistake or failure. It is 
a matter of losing one’s morale, as they 
put it in the last war. It is all mental, 
imaginary and unnecessary. The best 
cure for it is to observe, to learn, how 
others get over failures and go on 
stronger than before. The man who re- 
acts properly to his first—or second or 
third—failure is the sort of man who 
makes his mistakes stepping stones to 
success. 

As the poet said, “Lives of great men 
oft remind us,” etc. So do the lives of 
good men, of brave men and of per- 
severing men. 
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Origin of Goldfish 


Ques. Where do goldfish come from?— 
Ans. Goldfish as we know them do not 
exist anywhere in the wild state. They are 
a product of long years of selective breed- 
ing. The wild fish from which goldfish 
were developed belong to the carp family 
and are still numerous in the streams of 
China. They do not naturally have the 
golden hue, but are dark in color, much 
like ordinary carp, although the species 
tends toward albinism. Centuries ago .the 
Chinese fish culturists interbred light-col- 
ored specimens and produced many beauti- 
ful varieties, Goldfish are now produced 
in large commercial aquariums. 


First White House Car 


Ques. Who was the first president to 
have an automobile?—Ans. Taft was the 
first president to make regular use of an 
automobile while he was chief executive. A 
motor brougham was purchased for the 

te House at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration in 1909. During the latter 
years of the preceding administration the 
secret service kept an automobile at the 
White House, but President Roosevelt did 
not care for it and seldom rode in it. 
Harding was the first man elected president 
who had driven a car himself. 





Calumet District 


Ques, Where is the Calumet District ?— 
Ans, This is the popular name given to the 
district in northern Indiana and Illinois 
ying between the Calumet river and Lake 

ichigan. Originally the region was most- 
ly sand ridges and marshes. It is now a 
great industrial district, comprising such 
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cities as Hammond, Gary, East Chicago, 
Whiting and Indiana Harbor. Sometimes 
the entire region around the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan is spoken of as the Cal- 
umet district. 


President and Vice-President 

Ques. Can a president and vice-presi- 
dent be inhabitants of the same state?— 
Ans. . ¥es, they may. However, this ~is 
not likely to happen, because the. consti- 
tution prohibits the electors of a state to 
vote for more than one man from their 
own state. Thus, suppose a party nomi- 
nated both candidates from Mississippi and 
suppose the candidates carried the state in 
the general election. The electors from 
Mississippi by the 12th amendment to the 
constitution, could vote for only one of the 
men—either the presidential candidate or 


the candidate for vice-president. - 


Source of Cork 
Ques. Where do they get cork?—Ans. 
Cork is the bark of certain trees. Most of 
the cork is grown in northern Afrief. 


Rich Man’s War 

Ques. Who originated the saying, “This 
is a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight”? 
—Ans. ‘The origin of the saving is not 
known for certain>” It is supposed, however, 
that it originated in Georgia during the 
Civil war. Many of the people of Georgia 
lost confidence in the Confederacy, espe- 
cially in Jefferson Davis and his adminis- 
tration. Gov. Joseph F. Brown opposed 
Davis’s,conscription policy and refused to 
permit Georgia troops to leave the-state to 
oppose the mareh of Sherman, It was a 
common saying among the Georgians that 
this was a rich man’s war and a poor man’s 
fight, referring to the fact that victory was 
much more important to the rich slavehold- 
ers than it was to ordinary people. Whether 
the saying dates back earlier than this 
period, we do not know. - 


Pronunciation of “Chautauqua” 

Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of the word “chautauqua”?—Ans, This 
word is correctly pronounced “sha-taw- 
kwa,” with the accent on the second sylla- 
ble. It is frequently mispronounced by_giv- 
ing the first syllable the sound of “ch” in 
“chalk” instead of the “sh” sound. 


Golden Spike in Railroad 


Ques. What happened to the golden 
spike that was driven May 10, 1869, at the 
joining of the Union Pacific and the Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads?—Ans. Just as soon 
as the ceremony was over the golden spike 
was drawn and a regular iron spike driven 
in its place. The golden spike is now in 
the maseum of Stanford university. The 
ceremony took place May 10, 1869, at Prom- 
ontory Point on the north end of Great 
Salt Lake, Utah. The Union Pacific had been 
built west from Omaha and the Central 
Pacific east from Sacramento.” Gov. Stan- 
ford of California and Vice-President Du- 
rant of the Union Pacific drove the golden 
spike with silver sledges. 








Pronunciation of “Route” 

Ques. What is the correct pronunciation 
of “route”?—Ans. This word is derived 
from the French and is correctly pronounc- 
ed “root.” The pronunciation “rout” rim- 
ing with “out” prevails in some sections, 
but the French pronunciation is gaining fa- 
vor and is given as preferred in al good 
dictionaries. The same principle applies to 
“route” in such phrases as “route march” 
and “route step” as used in the army. In 
these phrases the word is “route,” not 
“rout,” as popularly supposed. - ~ 


Pronunciation of “Wound” 

Ques. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of “wound,” meaning injured?—Ans. 
The prevailing pronunciation of this word 
is “woond,” the “oo” sounded as in moon. 
This is now given by al) good authorities 
.as the preferred pronuitciation, althou 


many still pronounce it to rime with ; 
round, found, etc. That was once the . 
eral practice. There seems to be no 
son for the change in pronunciation . 
usage, which of course is the final a; 
in such matters. “Wound” is derived | 
Anglo-Saxon “wund,” and “sound” 
Anglo-Saxon “sund,” and logically 
should be pronounced to rime, as the, 
were, but usage has changed. “Wou: 
the past tense of “wind” is still prono 
to rime with sound, 


How Much in Hundredweight 
Ques. . How many pounds are ther 
hundredweight ?—Ans. There are 
pounds in a hundredweight in the | 
States; in the British Isles a hun 
weight consists of 112 pounds. 


Rain and Dew 
Ques. Why does it never rain whe 

dew falls?—Ans. According to the we 
bureau, the relation is this: Dew is f. 

when grass and other objects cool to 

peratures. below the .dewpoint. {i 
when the air is still and the sky clea: 
forms. These are the conditions nea 
center of an anticyclone area where 
does not occur. On windy nights an 
cloudy nights dew forms but slight! 
at all. In general, then, heavy dew 

tends a fair day. 


Chain Letters 


Ques. What are chain letters good 
and should a person answer them 
received?—Ans, Chain letters are goo: 
nothing and should not be answered. 
postoffice department, the only instit: 
to profit by chain letters through the 
of stamps, is opposed to ‘them and ad 
people not to answer them. 


West Virginia 


Ques. Would West Virginia ever 
become a state if we had not had the | 
war?—Ans. Probably not. A part 
state cannot become a separate state 
out the consent of both the federal go\ 


ment and the mother state. If Virginia ! 


not seceded it is not likely that she w 
ever have given her consent. In fact 
consent of Virginia to her own dis: 
berment during the Civil war was mer 
fiction. Everybody knew that the go 
ment which first met at Wheeling, and 
at Alexandria, did not represent the p 
of Virginia. It is true, however, tha‘ 
interests of the people of western Vi: 
which became West Virginia, were 
different from those of the eastern p: 
the state, which is Virginia. 





Citizen in Foreign Country 

Ques. If an American citizen go 
Europe or any other foreign country 
stays there for two years and then c 
back to the United States, is he still a 
zen of this country or does he have to 
out his naturalization papers?—Ans. A 
zen does not lose his citizenship by 0» 
ly sojourning in a foreign country. 
could stay as long as he wished in a 
eign country without losing hi8-citize: 
unless he did some act to indicate th 
had expatriated himself, such as | 
employed by a foreign government or 
ing in a foreign army. 


Invention of Radio 


Ques. Who invented radio?—Ans. 
ern radio is the result of a long seri 
inventions and discoveries in the va 
fields of science. It cannot be said 
any one man invented or discovered r 
However, Guglielmo Marconi, the I! 
“wireless wizard,” is usually regarded a 
“father of radio.” He patented the 
commercially successful wireless ‘syst¢: 
1897. The next revolutionary step in | 
was About 1906 when Lee De Fores' 
American, invented the audion or | 
electrode vacuum tube. 


Hair Turns Gray in Night 
Ques. Does the hair ever turn gray 
single day or night?—Ans. There a 
number of well authenticated cases on 





/ ord in which the hair has turned gra: 
ngle day as the result of sickness, | 
gh or distress. John M, Driver, the cic! 
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Perhaps the highest chef in the world is 
Edward Cook, cook on the naval dirigible 


Los Angeles. Here he is on the great air- 
ship surrounded by his culinary equipment. 








man, writer and lecturer, stated many times 
from the platform that his hair “turned 
gray in a Single night as the result of a 
domestic tragedy. Just how such a phe- 
nomenon can occur is not understood by 
scientists. Grayness of hair in advanced 
life results from a deficient secretion of 
pigment and perhaps an increase of air 
in the medulla of the hair. How these pig- 
ments can eg age in a few hours is a 
mystery yet to be Salven: If any of our 
readers know of any such case we should 
like to hear from them. 





“After Us the Deluge” 

Ques. Who said, “After us the deluge” ?— 
Ans. These words are attributed to Madame 
de Pompadour, mistress of King Louis-XV 
of France, after the battle of Rossbach in 
which Frederick the Great of Prussia de- 
feated the French and Austrians. It is also 
sometimes attributed to Louis XV himself. 


Hairy and Downy Woodpecker 


Ques. What is the difference between a 
downy and a hairy woodpecker?—Ans. 
These two species of bird resemble each 
other very much, but the hairy woodpecker 
is considérably larger than the downy. 


Ten Largest Cities 


Ques. What are the 10 largest cities in 
the United States?—Ans. According to the 
latest estimates of. the census bureau the 
10 largest American cities rank as follows: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, st. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, Los 
Angeles and Pittsburgh. It is very diffi- 
cult to obtain correct figures from the cities 
themselves, owing to the fact that many 
people think it is perfectly legitimate to 
exaggerate the population of the “dear old 


home town.” 
Mrs. Dr. Brown 
Ques. Is it correct to say Mrs. Dr. Brown 


if her husband is in that profession and 
she is not?—Ans. No, it is not regarded 
as correct. According to the best usage a 
man’s professional title is not shared by 
his wife. Say merely Mrs. Brown, or if it 
is desirable to indicate that her husband is 
the doctor, say Mrs. Brown, the wife of 
Dr. Brown. 


Remains .of Columbus 


Ques. Where are the remains of Colum- 
bus buried ?—Ans. Columbus died May 20, 
1506, and was interred at Seville, Spain. In 
142 the body was exhunied and placed in 
the cathedral of San Domingo. In 1795 or 
1796, upon the cession of San Domingo to 
France, the remains of Columbus were re- 
exhumed and transferred to the cathedral of 
lavana, Cuba. After the Spanish-American 
war, as the result of which Spain lost Cuba, 
the relies of Columbus were removed to 
Seville where they still remain. 


Toads and Warts 


Ques. There is a common belief in our 
‘community that warts are caused by han- 
dling toads. Is this true? If not, why is it 
so commonly believed ?—Ans. Most of the 
Warts which occur on persons in later life 
are caused by irritation. The cause of the 
warts which appear on the hands of children 
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is not well understood. Such warts = 
come — and sometimes in grou 

They also frequently disappear sudden y. 
This probably accounts for the supersti- 
tion that warts are caused by handling 
toads. It is not true. Handling toads will 
not cause warts. Medical scientists have 
observed that susceptibility to warts in 
childhood runs in certain families and is ap- 
parently hereditary to some extent at least. 


HELL GATE 
Hell Gate is the name of a formerly 





* dangerous passage in the East river between 


Manhattan and Long Island. Some writers 
regard’ the name as a corruption of old 
Dutch “Hoellgut,” or “Horligat,” literally 
meaning “whirling strait.” John Fiske, the 
historian, probably gives the true origin 
of the name as applied to the East river: 
“In 1614 Adrian Block passed through the 
East river, which he called Hellegate, after 
a branch of the Scheldt. The name seems 
to have pleased the English, for it has been 
retained to this day with its meaning nar- 
rowed down to the rocky and dangerous 
point where the waters of the East river 
merge in those of Long Island Sound. So 
far as the form of the Dutch name goes, 
it may mean ‘entrance to Hell’, but it may 
equally well mean ‘a clear passageway.’ ” 
Between 1870 and 1885 many of the natural 
obstructions in thechannel were removed by 
the national government and Hell Gate is 
now navigable by vessels of a certain draft. 


UNCLE SAM’S LOWEST PAID WORKER 
Asikin bin Mian, native messenger for 
the U. S. consulate at: Batavia in the East 
Indies, is said to receive the smallest com- 
pensation of any employee of the U.S. gov- 
ernment. Mian was appointed “oppa” 
(Malay for messenger) at the Batavia con- 
sulate 25 years ago at a salary amounting 
to $6.03 a month. Since then his compen- 
sation has been increased gradually until 
now it is something like $10.05 a month. 
His duties include greeting all callers at 
the consulate and carrying messages for the 
officials. This “smallest paid employee” 
only wears a coat on important occasions. 
The usual visitor is met by Mian attired only 
in an undershirt, a pair of pajama trousers 
and a sarong (apron) held in place by a 
leather strap. Natives of the village con- 
sider Mian a rich man since he owns a 
small house and sometimes appears in pub- 
lic carrying a gold watch and chain with an 
American $20 gold piece as a charm, 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Take heed o’ the foul fiend: obey thy par- 
ents; keep thy word justly; swear, not; 
commit not with man’s sworn spouse; set 
not thy sweet heart on proud array —King 
Lear, Act 3, Scene ,4. 


PRE-WAR READING YALUE 


In only a very few cases is it possible to 
purchase books or periodicals fer anything 
like the low prices that prevailed in “the 
good old days” before the World war blew 
about 75 per cent of wind into the dollar. 
One of these rare exceptions is the new 
“Popular Encyclopedia,” which is now 
bound in only two volumes, containing 3300 
pages, and is procurable through the Path- 
finder for the small sum of $3.65 postpaid. 

The Christian Herald says of this fine 
reference work: “It seems too good to be 
true. It is the Ford principle applied to 
bookmaking and selling—quantity produc- 
tion, on a small margin, at an unheard-of 
price. For the millions to whom college is 
forever impossible, here is the essence of a 
college education, within the reach of all. 
Every home can now afford it. You owe it 
to yourself, you owe it to your children to 
possess this mine of world knowledge.” 

Over 40,000 different subjects covered— 
all arranged in alphabetical form. Send $4 
now and get the Pathfinder (new or rse- 
newal) one year and also the Popular En- 
eyclopedia included, delivered free. This 
is a special offer; grab it at once. Address 
Pathfinder, Washington, D, C, 
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Box 2233, Tampa, Florida 


Safe 
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wanting Forest Ranger, OUTSIDE 
WORK 


Railway Mail Clerk, Border 
Patrol Guard, Mail Carrier, 
P. 0. Clerk, Matron, and 
other Gov’ t Positions, local 


iad 140-300 











Postoffice Positions 


€lerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mall 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held frequently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. 3. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 


ACCOUNTANT 
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Wel ral stlioe fds Medicated Ear.Dram 





0. 5 Artificial Ear DrumCo. (inc.) 
Hoffman Bidg., 2539 Weedward. Detroit, Mich. 


Send Us Your Films 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next roll developed Se. 
- Prints Be each, eo = ” Fes may enlargement 40c. 


Fleet Photo Service, 425 as, NW. LW. Dot Washington,DC. 
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$13 bu we 5,000 bu. 
wheat, No further risk. Par- 
ticulars, Bidg.. Dest letter FREF, 


’ MONEY i in GRAIN 


Midwest Brokers, 315-WH Fleming 
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Aj Around the Home 















Crop Rotation in Rice Farming 


A striking example of the value of 
erop rotation-is furnished by the work 
of the rice farmers of southwestern 
Louisiana during the last two years, 


‘says Charles Chambliss, who is in 


charge of rice investigation for the gov- 
ernment. The Louisiana growers were 
urged by state and federal workers.to 
adopt a two-year rotation in which rice 
and soybeans were grown in alternate 
years. The chief reason for the new 
method was to afford a means of con- 
trolling red rice and other rice-field 
weeds through clean cultivation of the 
soybeans. 

While the weeds were noticeably re- 
duced the beneficial effects of the rota- 
tion were even more pronounced in 
other ways. In many instances soy- 
beans grown the first year produced a 
net profit equal to that from the aver- 
age rice crop and in addition increased 
the following rice crop by 12 to 14 
bushels an acre over yields of previous 
years. 

Just what particular things happened 
in producing these desired. reactions is 
problematical. However, it is known 
that the rotation of crops may produce 
beneficial results on succeeding crops 
in numerous ways. It may serve to 
unlock fertility already in the soil and 
make it available to succeeding crops; 
it certainly improves the physical con- 
dition of the rice-field soil by the addi- 
tion of humus and by inducing better 
air drainage. In the case of a legume 
crop, such as soybeans, nitrogen is tak- 
en from the air and added to the soil for 
future use. 

Rotation also may serve the purpose 
of preventing thee growth of various 
dis@éase organisms that may thrive in 
the soil when their host crops are 
grown vear after, year. The soybean 
crop in this instance may have done 
all of these things to bring about an in- 


“creased yield of ricé, or it may have 


served only to convert the fertility al- 
ready present into a form more readily 
usable by the rice crop. In other tests 
in which commercial fertilizers were 
applied to this same soil the rice yield 
was not increased. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that rotation is capable of pro- 
ducing results which in some instances 
are not attainable by fertilizers. 





Guard Woolens Against Insects 


Cloth made from ‘animal materials is 
bread and -butter for a group of insects, 
including the clothes moth and the carpet 
beetle. Summer is the breeding season of 
these pests. That is when they are active 
in destroying the winter wardrobe, be- 
cause it is not then in use. Now that it 
is time to lay aside the woolen garments, 
which form a predominating portion of 
this class of material, it is time to think 
of preventing their destruction, says Leon- 
ard Haseman, professor of entomology 
in the Missouri college of agriculture. The 
time to begin is in the spring. 

Pick a bright, sunshiny day to take win- 
ter clothing and blankets out and thor- 
oughly brush them. This knocks off the 


eggs of the pests. The garments- should 


then be put in a tight trunk and fumigated. 
The siniplest fumigation material is car- 
bon bisulphide. Use two tablespoonfuls 
to an average sized trunk. Sprinkle the bi- 
sulphide on a piece of cheesecloth and lay 
it on top of the~ciothes. Then close the 
trunk. The gas from the carbon bisulphide 
will permeate the trunk space and kill the 
insects that are in the clothes. 

After two weeks either camphor or nap- 
thdlene flakes should be sprinkled through 
the clothes. This will keep the adult in- 
sects away-and prevent reinfestation. Pa- 
per bags that are made to store suits and 
coats in are good, but the clothes should 
be fumigated before they are put in them, 
If this is not-done the clothes will often 
be infested with the pest before storing 
in the bag. 


Aid for Woman Gardener 


The woman gardener will find an_apron 
equipped with pockets for carrying tools 
very convenient in her work. As will be 
seen from the illustration, the apron has 
three pockets formed by the flap. The apron 
is made of stout canvas and is provided 
with string for tying about the waist. In 





Pocket Apron-and Kneeling Pad 


setting out plants, weeding etc. the woman 
gardener will also find a kneeling pad not 
only comfortable but an aid in keeping her 
dress from soiling. 


Gingham for Everyday Wear 


Gingham is an old-fashioned cotton fab- 
ric, but the women of a-.generation ago 
did not know the gingham in the 10 or 
mores varieties to be found on the coun- 
ters of the department store today. The 
Bureau of Home Economics explains that 
the common characteristic of all types of 
gingham is that—the yarns are dyed be- 
fore weaving, or the cotton is dyed before 
the yarns are spun. -This helps to insure 
fastness of color and produce a fiber dyed 
throughout. Ginghams come in plain col- 
ors, in plaids, checks, stripes, and with nov- 
elty figures, and range in width from 26 
to 40 inches. 

French, Scotch, and zephyr ginghams are 
fine, soft-finished, light-weight materials. 
They are most satisfactory for school 
dresses and house dresses, and in the very 
warm months are used for.daytime wear 
on the street. Pajamas are also being 
made of these soft ginghams this yéar. 
Apron checks are usually coarser and more 
stiff, with the characteristic pattern. Cham- 
bray is a plain-colored gingham having a 
white filling. Nurses’ gingham has heavy 
blue and white stripes and is closely woven. 
It makes very durable uniforms and house 
dresses, 

Tissue ginghams are thinner and more 
transparent than ordinary ginghams. ‘For 
this reason they are suitable for afternoon 
dresses and are often made up attractively 
with organdy. They are especially popular 
this spring. Many tissue ginghams have 


heavy cords, stripes, or checks, or even em- 
broidered designs in them. These usually 


wear well, but before purchasing 1, 
ed material one should be sure i. 

the fabric carefully to see whet! 
cords are firmly held in. Gingham 
large checks about an inch square ; 
this year. They-come in many lov. 
ors, and among other uses, make ex 
summer curtains, in combination wi) 
ers for the backs and sides of uph 

chairs. 


Early Radishes Escape Maggot 


Gardeners who have been troubled 
past with maggots in their radis} 
advised by the entomologists at th 
York experiment-station that one 
most effective ways of combatin 
pest is to plant the radishes early. 
radish crop can be matured by th 


- of June or very soon thereafter, th 


will be practically free of maggot 
order to do this the seed must be 
early. 

The maggot that attacks the radi 
is the same insect that infestS c 
roots, and in some years it is muc! 
numerous than in others. It is not p 
to predict with any certainty the 
of injury that will be done from ; 
year by the maggot, and the 
should take steps each season to fi 
serious losses. Whenever the pest a 
it affects the yield and quality of | 
fested roots to a marked degree. Rai 
may also be grown in frames sereenc( 
cheesecloth as a protection against 
got, much as is done in many sectio 
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the production of cabbageseedlings. |) 10: 


mal seasons radishes grown in screene 


frames make more rapid growth a: 
superior in size, succulence, and tend 
to those grown-in the-open. Scree: 


rather troublesome and expensive, howe, 


and those who do not care to resort | 


. practice are advised by the station work- 
ers to plant early and secure whai p 


tection they can in this way. 


Do ¥You Know a Good Egg? 


A poster emphasizing the more imp 
qualities of good eggs has just bh: 
sued by the Department of Agricultu 
shows an egg broken into a dish, yo 
white in natural colors. There i 
shown on the poster a group of egg (i 
and the text is devoted to giving in! 
tion to the consumer concerning th: 
important qualities of a good ez 
brought out when it is broken out 
shell. 

It is explained, for instance,.that th 
sumer can tell the quality of eggs u 
the home by the condition of tlh: 
and the white. If the egg has a 
shell, one of the qualities ment 
breakage losses are reduced, Th: 
should-also have a good flavor; wh 
best maintained by keeping eggs in 
tary places. When the egg is brok 
for cooking or baking purposes the 
should be clear and divided into tw: 
tions, the thicker and firmer portion 
tends to stand up well in a fresh c¢ 
immediately surrounds the yolk, the 
portion a little thinnér and tending | 
ten out into the dish into which th 
is broken. The yolk itself should 
uniform yellow throughout and 
stand up well. Housekeepers can ¢ 
age the production-and marketing « 
ter eggs by giving attentiontothe qual: 
a good egg, and exercising greater di 
nation in purchasing eggs for home u 





A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
My son, despise not the chastening 


Lord; neither be weary of his correct 
Proverbs 3:11. 





The charities that soothe and heal. 
bless are scattered at the feet of man 


_Hlowers.—W ordsworth. 
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eee “THE PATHFINDER 


Superstitions Among Aviators 


Like the fellows who follow the sea 
the riders of the ether have woven 
about themselves a set of beliefs and 
superstitions. Belief in charms, mas- 
cots, portents and signs is common to 
all navigators of the air. During the 
World war one well-known scout pilot 
wore five charms hung around his neck. 
He never took the air once without 
them. One was the famous “Squared 
13.” engraved on a thin gold plate. An- 
other was a locket he was never seen 
to open; a third was a bit of lace, the 
fourth a tiny drawing upon a square_of 
heavily oiled silk, and the fifth a mys- 
tery—some metallic object, perhaps a 
ring, sewn into a small cloth sack. 

But despite his mafly charms he was 
shot down once in-Germany where he 
spent many months in a prison camp 
and again in Poland where he fared 
even worse. He was captured by a 
squadron of bolshevist Cossacks who 
forced him to run beside one of their 
riders, holding to a saddle stirrup strap 
for entire days, while they took him 











Mrs. William Wright, prominent concert 
singer, and her daughter Cobina, are here 
shown in their Sanford three-wheel motor 
car, probably the only one of its kind owned 
in this country. The machine is eight feet 
long and three feet wide. It is driven by a 
two cylinder ruby motor which can develop 
85 miles an hour. Forty miles on a gallon of 
gas is the record for this vehicle. 








back to their cgmmander-in-chief. He 
finally escaped by walking the entire 
distance’ from Moscow to Riga, the 
width of Western Russia. However, 
he attributes the fact that he is_ still 
alive to his five valuable little charms. 
There is one charm known to most 
pilots in the British Royal Air Force 
but is possessed by only a few. It isa 
small gold horseshoe, about an inch in 
circumference, and made in two parts, 
similar to two shoes fitted  tight- 


ly together. On the inner side of these - 


halves the words “Faith is Hope” is 
inscribed. The crack pilot of the Brit- 
ish Central Flying School carried one 
of these golden horseshoes and man- 
aged to survive more bad crashes than 
any man at the station. A similar case 
was that of a pilot who wanted to join 
4 foreign legion going to Poland to fight 
the bolsheviki. One night on a train 
he was approached by a woman in uni- 
form and asked if he was trying to join 
the foreign legion. He said he was and 
she gave him one of the little horse- 
shoes to help him join and to bring 
him good luck. He not only succeeded 
in joining the legion but during his first 
year on the Polish frontier he became 
known as one of the most daring pilots 
in the legion. His plane carried more 
marks of the “Bolo” bullets than any 
of the others. Finally he was deco- 


rated on the field with the highest mark 
of esteem Poland could bestow—the 
Virtuti Militari. 

Superstitions among aviators are more 
individual than general. This is be- 
cause aviation is still comparatively 
new. Vernon Castlé never took the 
air without his cane which he was’car- 
rying when he was killed. A Polish 
pilot always took his mascot along. He 
had a small box buil_ into the side of 
his ship, close to his right hand. In 
this he arranged a comfortable nest 
for his snowy white imperial Peking 
drake. The fear of permitting anyone 
to photograph a pilot just before he 
takes off is one of the most general su- 
perstitions. Many aviators strongly be- 
lieve this never fails to bring a mishap. 

A common war-time superstition was 
the precaution of carrying a saek of 
bricks under the seat. Another was to 
carry the latest number of one’s fav- 
orite magazine when going a long dis- 
tance. It would come in handy during 
the long days one might have to spend 
in enemy prison camps. Many pilots 
are superstitious about the number 13, 
but an equal number believe it to be 
lucky. What is regarded as the surest 
jinx of all is that of the “last flight” 
men. Records are said to show that 
more pilots have been killed while 
making what they knew would be their 
last flight at a certain field, the last 
flight before being discharged, or the 
last flight for a given time, than on any 
other occasion, even during the hottest 
days of the World war. 

But not all birdmen’s superstitions 
portend bad luck. There is one omen 
that is always a portent of good luck. 
If a pilot sees the shadow of his ship 
in reduced, detail on the surface of a 
summer day’s cloud he is to have good 
luck on that flight anyway. Those who 
have seen such a shadow claim that the 
billowy white banks of moisture al- 
ways produce a fairylike rainbow com- 
pletely encircling the tiny picture. The 
effect, they say, is of an exquisite min- 
iature painted in silhouette upon ivory. 


THACKERAY AS A JOKER 

Among the intimate confidantes of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray were Miss Kate 
Perry and her sister, Mrs. Elliott, whom he 
met a Brighton, England, when he was writ- 
ing “Vanity Fair.” Some of his letters to 
them are included in the group of Thackeray 
letters recently published for the first time. 
One of them, written evidently when the 
novelist was in a genial mood, was directed 
to Mrs. Elliott. He formally addressed her 
as “Madame” and wrote: 

“I have the honor to inform you that there 
will be read this evening at the Geographi- 
cal Society a paper on ‘The Isthmus of 
Kraw. As a man [| have long known and 
esteemed him; that he laid claim to being 
an isthmus I never knew before. I beg you 
to accept my sincere congratulations upon 
this additional honor which has been con- 
ferred on your disappointed relatives,and am. 

“Your most faithful, humble servant. 

Turn Over.” 

On the other side of the sheet he wrote: 

“Now, please turn back again.” 








It is bettet to inspire the heart with a 
noble sentiment than to teach the mind a 
truth of science—Brooks, 





Missouri Doctor 
Invents Unique 
Rupture Truss 


Sends It on Trial—Without Money 
Down, No Cash Deposit, 
No C. 0. D. 


Kansas City, Mo., (Special)—Having 
invented a superior type of rupture ap- 
pliance—with no leg straps, no elastic 
belt, no cruel spring bands, no hard 
gouging pads—an unusual offer to give 
it wider demonstration is now being 
made by the Hernia Specialist, Dr. An- 
drew Kaiser, 105-B Koch Building, 2906 
Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. He will 
send his appliance for 30 days’ trial 
without a cent in advance, no cash de- 
posit, no C. 0. D. shipments. Hundreds 
of people, many with double rupture of 
long standing, have declared it brought 
them quick improvement and freedom 
from the hampering and discomfort pre- 
viously suffered from truss we If 
ruptured, and wanting quick relief and 
improvement, make this test. After the 
30 days’ trial if entirely pleased and 
satisfied, pay its small price and keep 
the appliance. Otherwise, simply re- 
turn it and owe nothing. The advan- 
tage of this offer is all ip your favor. 
Accept it by writing the 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomerg 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘“‘The Earth’’— for six months, 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


NABO! MS) Baby Chicks 
2,000,000 | AMERICAN CERT OCUL() 

2,oo2 Record of 
Performance, Trapnest, Pedigree Male, Quality, Exhibition and 
Foundation ‘Stock Matings. Chicks from vigorous high record lay- 
ers. 40 Breeds. §8.00 per 100 and up Postpaid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. BABY TURKEYS, DUCKS and GEESE. BIG 
COLOR PLATE ART BOOK FREE. Bank or other Reference. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box H-1 GAMBIER, OHIO 


Handy Andy Garden Tool 


(TRADE MARK) 






















Hoe point for making Drills and Covere 
ing. emove Hoe for cultivating and 
The hardest soil will be left level 
and loose. 25 cents prepai 


W. C. BOSWELL 
1801 Chelsea Road Baltimore, Md. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
PRIC 


Bede’ Ween: Wh. Rocks, Anc. Orps. 7 12 65. 110 
Brahmas 100......815; Assorted 100......§8. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 


Big Farm Opportunity 
$200 Secures 160 Ac. Equipt. 


Products taken at door; RR town & advantages convenient, 
level dark loam fields, spring watered; neat 6-room cottage, 
good-sized barn, other bldgs. Horses, harnesses, imple- 
ments, all crops included and $1000 takes all with $200 
cash. Details pg. 23 big illus. Spring Catalog. Free. 
STROUT | AGENCY, 255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


KODAK FILMS 


Special trial offer; *'s next kodak film developed Sc — prints 2c 
each. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. CINCINNATI 


buy your hats direct from the manufacturers. 
Send for Catalog. Model Hat Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dept. P5, Bast Or Orange, New Jersey 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY Siesrmostea Sercicutars tree. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dot, 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The Rarrention Hour~ ! 








Shrapnel Into Toys 


England is not turning her swords into 
plowshares, nor her spears into pruning 
hooks, but she is turning her shapnel into 
toys as a peace-time service. At an Eng- 
lish factory shrapnel is being removed from 
shells that were intended for guns of war 
and is being melted and cast into toy mod- 
els of horses and other animals. Already 
over 300 tons of metal has been prepared 
for the castings and a large staff of crafts- 
men is employed in the work of producing, 
painting and finishing these interesting toys 
for the market. 


Match Stick Puzzle Solved 


Here we have the solution to last week’s 
match puzzle. Two matches from the low- 
er left-hand square and one from the lower 


| 
L 


right-hand-square are moved ovér to form 
the lower right-hand square, as shown 
here. The result is that there are four in- 
stead of five squares of equal size. 


Leviathdn Sails Seas Agleam 


The men of the sea claim that it would be 
much more difficult to run those huge ships 
which ply the ocean without the advan- 
tages afforded by electricity. The use of 
the electric drive in ships is becoming in- 
creasingly common and there are many 
other ways in which electricity finds uni- 
versal application on ocean-going vessels. 
The most important use of electricity on 
ships is in lighting.. Electric lights have 
been put to every conceivable use on ships. 
The Leviathan, American passenger liner, 
is typical of ships that employ electric 
lighting in every conceivable way. Accord- 
ing to H. N. Fochs, chief electrician on this 
ship, it is a veritable floating palace of 
light. From the top of her mast to her 
keel, and from her bow to her stern, 
throughout every one of.the 13 decks, this 
great ship relies on light in a multitude of 
ways. 

According to Fochs the Leviathan uses 
five main systems. of lighting—one for the 
gangways, one forthe cabins, one for gen- 
eral lighting, one for fire and engine rooms 
and another for emergencies. These five 
systems require 18,000 lamps ranging from 
tiny two-watt bulbs on the telephone switch- 
board to the 1500-watt lamp in the electric 
treatment room. Electric lighting is found 


























. indispensable in signaling and communica- 


tion. Eighty-three systems are operated 
for such purposes on the Leviathan. The 
telephone system aléne requires some 625 
extension phones. Fire alarms are operated 
on three systems. On the bridge is a de- 
vice called the “water-tight door indicator.” 
Here 60 lamps set in a panel indicate when 
the doors to the water-tight compartments 
are closed. 

Information necessary in maneuvering the 
liner is conveyed by another system in the 
main engine room. - Another system of 
lighttmg is for showing when the doors of 
the ship’s refrigerators are closed and by 
which anyone locked in them by mistake 
may notify those outside. There are some 
46 fire stations affording instant informa- 
tion should fire break out. There is also 
innumerable application of electric light- 
ing to make possible constant inspection 
of all machinery in the engine rooms. 
These include a number of automatic de- 
vices which give constant information to 


those on the bridge. General lighting on 
the ship conforms to the most up-to-date 
standards. A total of 50,000 kilowatt hours 
is consumed in lighting for one round trip 
of this ship, which is supposedly the larg- 
est ship in the world. 

There is controversy between the owners 
of the Majestic (originally the Bismarck), 
British owned, and the owners of the Le- 
viathan (originally the Vaterland), Amer- 
ican owned, as to which is the world’s 
largest vessel. According to Dr. Ernest 
Foerster, consulting engineer-of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, who designed .both 
steamships, the original plans made them 
idéntical in size, but; by a change in design 
the Bismarck was lengthened to her pres-. 
ent dimensions. This was done by iritro- 
ducing two additional frames amidship. It 
has been estimated that this change added 
700 tons of displacement, so thatthe -Ma- 
jestic now has 64,800 tons displacement, as 
against 64,100 tons for the Leviathan. 
Lioyd’s Register of Shipping gives their 
net tonnage as—Leviathan, 27,696; Majestic, 
26,325. 


A Home-made Magnifying Glass 


Most boys would like to have a magnify- 
ing glass, but in many cases they must hold 
off because it costs so much to buy a fac- 
tory product. If they Had one they could 
increase their knowledge of insect life and 
other things. Yet, any boy handy with tools 
can make a simple magnifying glass that 
will serve his purposes. It can be made 


from a common spool and a few other ma- . 


terials found about the average home. The 
accompanying diagram shows how the fin- 
ished glaSs should look. First, select a short 
spool and bevel the edge of the hole at one 
end. This end is used for the under side, 
to which is fitted a small piece of clear 
glass which is held against the spool by two 
little hooks. The entire inside of the spool 
is painted black. A piece of black card- 
board is used to cover the top. In the ex- 
act center of this cardboard and the hole 
in the spool a tiny hole is pricked with a 
needle or pin. 

The stand for this home-made “micro- 
scope” can be made of almost any old piece 
of stiff metal. The stand is then mounted 
to a heavy piece of wood for a base. The 
spool arrangement should be fastened to 











A “Microscope” for Boys 
the long arm of the stand as shown in the 
diagram, and about two inches from the 
base. A small hole is drilled into each arm 
of the metal stand, equal distances from the 
base.- Into these holes is squeezed the op- 
posite corners of a square piece of old mir- 
ror. This is to permit the mirror to be 
tilted at any angle desired to reflect the 
light up through the hole in the spool. 
The “specimen” to be examined should 
be transparent to give the best results, It 
is placed upon the piece of plain glass at 
the bottom of the spool and the latter put 
into proper position. By tilting the mirror 
‘until the light is thrown up through the 


object on the “slide,” then looking through 
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ithe pin hole in the lack cardboard «1 |,, 
of the-“mike”» many. interesting ings 
about the various insects can be sec; 

are not visible to the naked eye. Th, 
nifying power and clearness of this | 
ment depend entirely upon the size 

hole in the cardboard on top. The |),). 
should be made as small as possible. ™ 
ever,:it is well to make several ot 
top pieces with holes of different si, 
that they might be tried until the be: 
is found for the particular speciime) 
the “slide.” 


Soap Bubble Croquet 


Most of us have played croquet, and 
nearly everyone knows how to blow |)))})- 
bles. This new game is simply a com\)i- 
nation of the two. It can be played an) 
old time, but is especially good for partic 
It affords oodles of fun. Of course yoy 
will need mallets, wickets and some sv 0; 
device for blowing a@he bubbles. For the 
wickets use small stiff wire, bent int) U- 
shape and set tightly in holes in smal! 
boards for bases so they will set on a table 
and not fall over easily. The wires and 
bases of the wicket should be wrapped 
neatly with woolen strips so the bubjijes 
will not break so easily when they come 
in contact with them. The mallets should 
be small and wrapped with woolen 
also. Only two wickets are used. hic) 
should be set at least. six inches apart, six 
inches from the edge of the table an 
line with each other. The number of play- 
ers in a single game is limited to four. be- 
fore the game begins they choose partners. 
One partner blows the bubble and the 
other attempts to maneuver it through the 
wickets with the aid of the little mallet. 
When the bubble bursts the other side ¢ets 
a turn. As soon as one side manages to pass 
the same bubble through both wickets they 
score one point. Ten points wins the game. 


PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 80. Two candles of even lengt! are 
lighted at the same time. One can be 
sumed in five hours and the other in { 
hours. How long will they have been |! 
ing when. one candle is twice the lengt!i 0! 
the other? Ans. to No. 79—A, 18; B, 2 


THE DUEL 


The gingham dog and the calico cat, 

Side by side on the table sat, 

"Twas half-past twelve, and (what do 

think i 

Nor one nor t’other had slept a win 
The old Dutch clock and the Chinese 
Appeared to know as sure as faté 

There was.going to be a terrible spat 
(1 wasn’t there but I simply state 
What was told to me by the China p 








‘The gingham dog went “Bow-wow-wov 


And the éalico cat replied “Mee-ow !” 

The air was littered, an hour or so, 

With bits of gingham and calico, _ 
While — old Dutch clock in the chi: 


plac 
Up vith: its hands before its face 
For it always dreaded a family row! 
(Now mind: I’m only telling you 
What the old Dutch clock declares | 


The China plate looked very blue 
And wailed, “Oh, dear, what shall I do! 
But the gingham dog and the calico ¢:' 
Wallowed this way and-tumbled that, 
Employing every tooth and claw, 
In the awfulest way you ever saw- 


And, oh! how the gingham and calico flew! 


pet fancy I exaggerate 
got my news frem the China plate. 


Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of dog or cat; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That burglars stole that pair away! 
But the truth about the cat and pup 
Is this: mee ate each other up! 
Now what “Buteh really think of that! 
The old tch clock it told me so, 
that is how I came to know.) 
of —Eugene Fic! 
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Gems from Exchanges 


Rantoul (Il.) pBress NOTICE: Will the 
erson who saved $50 in currency from the 
cash drawer during the fire which threaten- 
ed the store Tuesday night return the same 
at once. Moyer Hardware Store. 

THANKS. The services which were ren- 
dered by volunteers in the small blaze 
which threatened this store Tuesday night 
were deeply appreciated. Moyer Hardware 
Store. 











New System 
Columaiiis (S. C.) Stateé—(adv.)—WANT- 
ED: To buy _100 bu. of thin young cattle 
to pasture. J. L. Harrison. 
Sent in by Zilla Smyer, Johnston. 





Authority on Everything but English 

Washington (D. C.) fy gag on —If un- 
happy, discouraged, a failure in business, 
love, Marriage or divorce, this message is 
for you. I can advise you on all affairs. 


. Tells full name of who and when you will 










Madame Lenora. 


At Least That’s Something 
Salem (Ore.) Capital primes — oe F. 
Carlstrom, attorney-general of Illinois, said 
in a formal statement today that he con- 
eedes the senate no right to exclude Frank 
L. Smith, senator-designate of Illinois, 
from taking the oats of office. 
Sent in by Mrs. C. Lockling, Salem. 


Fair Exchange 
Denver Colo.) News (adv.)—LET’S 
SWAP. Professional piano, voice, harmony 
lessons for tombstones. 5044 Glenarm. 


marry. 











Treason! 

Southampton (N. Y.) County Review— 
The hysterical committee of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution will give a card 
party at the home of Mrs. Benjamin Baird. 

Sent in by J. Hervey Topping, Southampton. 


Business of State 
Payette (Idaho) Enterprise—(adv. )—FOR 
SALE: Oregon in good condition. Inquire 
at 707 North Fifth street. T..A. Payne. 
Sent in by George H. Wisner, Payette. 


Short-lived 
Twin Salts Idaho) News—(adv. — 
SALE: ~g ae electric washer, i = 
won't last long at-$67.50. Easy cage 
Machine Co. 





t in by C. W. Cross, Ogden. 





Who Would? 
McPherson hana Republican—Ralph 
Kinsinger was a police court visitor this 


morning, having been arrested yesterday 
for having failed to pay attention to a 
“sop sign.” He was assessed the usual 
dollar fine. 





Way to Kill Death 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times—Nineteen of 
the deaths wefe in Scotland alone, while 
one was in Ireland, the latter being killed 
by a falling roof. 
Sent in by H. BP. 1. Brockway, Glendale, 


Financier 
Fort Seott (Kans.) Tribune Monitor—He 
was cashier and -downed the controlling 
interest in the Devon bank. 
Sent in by J. F. Riley, Centerville. 


They Grow Fast In Oregon 
Oregon paper—He is about six years old, 


six feet gall, weighing 155 or 1 pounds. 
in by W. J. Mills, Forest Grove. 


Is This a s a Roast? 


Santa Barbara (cal. News—COLORED 
WOMAN WANTS GENTLE housework or 





cooking. Phone ane 
Sent in by Mrs, A. 1D. Williams, Santa Barbara. 
; New w Kind 
Burlington (N. C.) Times—(ady.)— 


WANTE Men boarders, with or without 





tfooms. Apply Mrs. A. W. Goins, 300 Gih- 
her street. 
Sent in by T. N. Boone, Burlington. 
Modest Karl 


Publishers’ Fe eg’ (Chicago)—At the 
United Press dinner, sideht Bickel told 
of his start in_ journalism; how he had 
landed in Spend Junction and worked for 
the en how es p += a 
sreat part in an an ealites’s 
days and how he later to oth- 
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er fields and gradually rose until he be- 
came president of the t United States. 


Worth ‘His Weight 
Washington News—The envelope also 
contained a gold man’s ring. 


Slow-Motion Bullet? 
Washington (D. C.) Post—Scott threw up 
his hand and seized the whizzing bullet as 
it cut through part of his left breast and 
was about to imbed itse itself in his body. 


Or What Ha Have You 
Detroit (Mich.) News—(adv. y 7 FOR SALE 
= EXCHANGE: Police, female, and eight 


— for down payment on automobile. 
6090 Prospect ave. 
Sent in by P. L. Wittliff, Detroit. 


No Ma’am! 

Kent (Md.) News—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
Guernsey bull calf by a registered bull, out 
of Guernsey cow, gives six gallons of milk 
a day. G. W. Rash, Chestertown, Md. 

Sent in by Morris F. Laughlin, Worton. 


PITTSBURGH AND PITTSBURG 


The present city of Pittsburgh in Penn- 
sylvania stands on the site of old Ft. Du- 
quesne, which was built before the out- 
break of the French and Indian war. Aft- 
er Braddock’s ill-fated expedition the Brit- 
ish made every effort to gain possession of 
the fort. The expedition was entrusted to 
General John Forbes, whose army neared 
Ft. Duquesne in the fall of 1758. Washing- 
ton and Bouquet were sent forward with 
a force to surprise the place, but the 
French, who despaired of holding it, had 
blown up the magazines and evacuated the 
place. 

Thus it happened that when Washington 
and Bouquet arrived they found the fort 
deserted and partially destroyed. After 
the rest of the army came up the first care 
of Forbes was to provide defense and shel- 
ter for those of their number on whom 
the dangerous task was to fall of keeping 
what they had won. A stockade was built 
around a cluster of traders’ cabins and 
soldiers’ huts and the embryo village thus 
formed was named by Gen. Forbes after 
the great war minister William Pitt. On 
Nov. 27, 1758, Forbes wrote to Pitt: “I have 
used the freedom. of giving your name to 
Fort du Quesne, as I hope it was in some 
measure the being actuated by your spirit 
that now makes me master of the place.” 
The day before the general had reported 
to Lieutenant Governor William Denny of 
Pennsylvania. He dated his letter from 
“Fort DuQuesne, or now Pitts-Bourg.” 

Almost from the beginning there was 
a dispute as to how the name should be 
properly spelled. In 1769 the Penns set 
aside 5700 acres at this place and called it 
“Manor of Pittsburgh.” They began to sell 
building lots in 1784. The place was first 
incorporated on April 22, 1794, as the “Bor- 
ough of Pittsburgh.” It was incorporated 





as a city on March 18, 1816, and in the law . 


it is called “Pittsburg.” But on the seal 
which was then adopted, and which is still 
used, it is spelled “Pittsburgh.” 

In 1891 the U. S. Geographic Board de- 
cided in favor of “Pittsburg,” but the peo- 
ple of that city raised such a clamor that, 
upon receiving many petitions from local 
officials-end citizens, the Board reconsider- 
ed its decision and on July 19, 1911, de- 
elared in favor of “Pittsburgh.” That is 
now regarded everywhere as the correct 
spelling of the name. The upshot of the 
controversy is that Pittsburgh, Pa., is one 
of the most frequently misspelled place 
names in the United States. 


QUINTUPLETS BORN IN CHILE 
Five girls were recéntly born to a Chilean 
mother, 22 years old. However, none of 
the quintuplets lived more than 18 hours. 


Some folks say there is no hell; 
ee tried farming, so they can’t 








WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering Butterflies, Insects? 


(Not Stamps) tor my illustratéd Prospectus be- 
{ere sending Ome be it 
nsects, Dept. 7! 










412in60 Minutes 


Stick-a-Lite means $270 cash fits 
in 9 days for Hunt. Los 


ll tell you 
how he did it. Howh eds of 
Stick-a-lite soups ma mare from A C] 
hour iA to Tram ,_ ay +, 















presi ie guarantee py BIG P 
ITSif you hustle. 


Stick-aLite 


Magnet-in-base Auto Trouble Light 
aa ee to ~ "gi 50's ott : 
ion pu t in your 
pocket. You don’t an Suto Uoe the 
customer's car. 


for demonstrator. Money back if returned in 1S 
Days. ,Or write for Free Sticka-lite offer, quick! 


Premier Ejectric Compan 
Dept. 997, Grace St, at R Ravenswood, Chicago 


ARMY HAVERSACK 


heavy canvas, with leather sling, 
with pockets, for campers, farmers, 
men. 


| Price $1.00 POSTPAID 

| Illustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 
27, at 50 cents, shows tents, high- 
}] Lowered rifles, helmets, saddles, ete. 





wee 


pecial circular for 2c stamp. Es- 
tablished 1865. 
Francis Bannerman Sons 


50! Broadway New York City 








dg FREE It por I, nen one oo soars 
five friends who =a =. oem ™ 
A. C. VIKING, 124 W. yt a aes. on Chicago, a. 


Cate 


Eels, Mink, Muskra: 
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our folding pe STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
our FREE TRAP OFFER in Ca 
of our Famous h Bai 
WALTON SUPPLY Co., 





Dept. $7, ST. LOUIS, 


FACTORY-TO- RIDER is: Las 
ately - Remarkable new 





MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. S-184 










I buy hundreds of kinds for collections. Some 
worth §1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with 
my instructions, pictures, pricelist. Send 10 cts. 


inclair,dealer in 
Bu 1424. “San Diego, Calif. 





6 PHOTOS |, 






Send Negatives or Exposed Roll | 
Stepney ora ee Re 


Reanoke Photo Finishing Go. > 9-C \Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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Make-up Ceraiee PRE 


Choruses, Dark 
es! chaalacen 623 So. W once e Dect oo % CHICAGO 











: x 
$4 140 to $3300 YEAR 


Men—Women—18 Up “ Frama “nia 
STEADY WORK 7... Dont Le 


Paid Vacations 7 ent emen : Rush a £0: 
EE, of charge, list o! ° 
Common education 4 
sufficient 4 8. Government big 


e 
ee Senpan a scat hours, work, vacation an 


su ving full particulars. 
7 Name.....++ gtteeeeee ee aceseredencetsenees 
4 
4 AAGPOGB. oo cc cceccvecscccccsceccessses eeeeeee eeee 












Latest Fashions 
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The Pathfinder fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
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Blind Girl Edits Magazine 


Despite the fact that she has been blind 
since she was 10 years old, Helen Day, of 
New York, is now editor of “The Search- 
light,” a magazine for the blind written 
in Braille. As a little girl she was brought 
up by a great-aunt, who was blind and 
morbidly sensitive about her affliction. 
When only six years old Helen had an at- 
tack of hip disease which kept her out of 
school for 10 years. Four years later she 
had another serious illness which left her 
totally blind, and she readily fell into her 
aunt’s mental attitude. But soon after she 
was able to go about the house she heard 
about an exhibition at the Grand Central 
Palace where hundreds of examples of art 
and handicraft work done by blind girls 
were being displayed. This exhibit was un- 
der the auspices of the Lighthouse, an insti- 
tution maintained by the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. When she had 
learned about the work at the Lighthouse, 
she wanted to learn to do useful things, 
too. Thus it was that she took up the study 
of shorthand and music in the Lighthouse 
classes, And she taught herself typewriting. 

It was not long before she was sent as a 
delegate to a meeting of the City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs where she heard a 
speaker discuss the activities of Hunter 
college. In spite of her blindness and ever- 
increasing deafness she regularly attended 
classes at Hunter for four years. But she 
was forced to give up before she finished 
because her deafness became so acute that 
she could not attend classes with any profit. 
Her next move was to turn to the circulat- 
ing library for the blind in London, said 
to be the largest in the world. Soon she 
became an expert in Braille and undertook 
proof reading for the Red Cross. 

For eight years now, Miss Day has been 
editing “The Searchlight.” This magazine 
is a bulky quarterly sent all over the coun- 
try to those who cannot see. It contains 
fewer words than almost any other quar- 
terly in circulation because of the size of 
the lettering. In fact the book is so large 
that it is inconvenient to hold. The aver- 
age issue is at least two or three inches 
thick, A picture of the Lighthouse in per- 
forations is always the frontispiece. The 
first article is the “Postmistress’s Letter,” 
written by Miss Day herself.. An article of 
any length requires from six to 10 pages in 
Braille. 


Miss Day tries to provide an interesting 


Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


yey ed and ye are combined in this pret- 
ty frock for a little miss of 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. To make 
the dress with long sleeves a $ illust: ustrated in the large view 
for a girl 8 years old will, require “8 2% yards of 
material together. with % ya 
collar, cuffs and plait fold t eis cont th 

with short sleeves it will require 1% yards together with 4 
yard of contrasting material, 

the popular “Cardigan” 


5809—In this smart 
skirt. Hevecialty designed 
measure. If 








spotts Se 
is combined with a box plaited 
for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 amd 44 inches 
made as ill , @ 88 inch bust a 
<~ 4% BY a of material 
th contrasting material 36 inches 
wide for the band ti 


5816—A simple +p dress for the little miss of 4, 6, 8 


and 10 years. The average 8 year old sir will require 
1% yards of 40 inch material Also % yard of contrasting 


1, 

material 16 inches wide for collar facing 

5807—The housewife will appreciate this serviceable 
apron. Will not slip off the shoulders no matter whether 
small (34-36), medium (38-40), large as -44), extra 
large (46-48). A woman of medium build, 38-40 inches 
bust measure will require 2% yards of 27 inch material. 

5823—A simple dainty frock for t tots, 6 months, 1 
year and 2 years. A one year old gn will require 1% 
yards of 27 inch material. 

5449—Peasant me. shirred or smocked &re much in 
vogue. The one illustra 
young lady of 14, 


and 
require 3% yards of 40 inch mate 
5801—A , d 


measure fro! 
-— as iIlusteated” ta 


‘rogue gard of 3° moh 
Tnoh ‘We er of comment me 
terial for" pocket” facing for trimming band and facing 
on a . 


“MAY 2: 


magazine for the hundreds of “shw‘-jp<» 
“They need to have sunshine and op|im; 
brought into their lives through readip,: 
she says. “I try continuously to 
But it is oftén hard to get articles 
writers will not sell stories and po. 
nothing. And we never have any 
to buy manuscripts.” It is her ambi 
make the magazine appeal to b. 
girls, as well as the grown-u; 
her opinion blind readers like fai: 
and adventures even more than other {0)\, 
but since she cannot pay for articles, shy. 
must depend entirely upon reprinting 1p; 
terial or upon voluntary contribution 
Poems of a cheerful nature are always de. 
sirable as they require little space. 


WOMAN MAYOR RE-ELECTED 


Mrs. George Vroom has been elected for 
a second term as mayor of Centerton, Ark. 
Before her first election she declared she 
would “clean up the city.” During her 
term of office, it is said, there has beep 
no session of mayor’s court and no arrests 
have been made. 


WORLD’S LARGEST OVAL RUG 


What is considered the world’s largest 
oval rug was_recently completed by an 
American company for a popular New York 
theater. It was a Chenile rug one inch in 
thickness, 41 by 58 feet, oval in size, with 
one seam lengthwise in the fabric. Thirty- 
three hundred pounds of surface yarn were 
dyed and 1300 pounds of backing spun for 
the rug, which, when sheared and con- 
pleted weighed over two tons. As a central 
ornament the rug design has the letter R, 
symbolizing the name of the theater mana- 








ger. This letter is surrounded by motifs 
framed from the microphone, The central 
ornament is supported by four shields dis- 


playing musical instruments and moti's de- 
rived from light, the spectrum and movie 
reels. These are embodied in a large oval 
panel through which are dispersed various 
animal forms. The outer field is surround- 
ed by a heavy border. The main fie!d is 
woven in tones of crimson and gold, the 
panels in blues, taupes and complimentary 
shades. 





WOMAN HEADED NAVAL STATION 


Mrs, Albert H. Metcalf, 79, who until! her 
retirement was the only woman heai of 4 
U. S. naval station, died at Sackett Harbor, 
N. Y. From 1906 to 1925 she was in per 
charge of the Shiphouse Point nava! sta- 
tion, said to be the smallest naval station 
in the world. 





SISTINE MADONNA MODELS 


The mystery that has always surrounded 
the. Sistine Madonna, Raphael’s immortal 


masterpiece, has: at last been solved. [lie 
portrajt-like features of the Madonna have 
long been recognized as the face of [ol- 
narina, Raphael’s loye, but only theories 
have been advanced as to the models [0 
the kneeling pope ahd the feminine »s:1"! 
For centuries professors of the history of 
art, crittes, museum curators and ar'ists 
have sought to solve the mystery. But 00’) 
recently has the identity of the models 
been revealed. Dr. Moritz Stuebel, a S 
den art expert, has produced convinc'5 


evidence that Pope Julius IU, patron °! 
Raphael and Michelangelo, virtual foui'e 
of the papal states and layer of St. Pe'er’ 
cornerstone, was the model for the figur’ °! 
the pope. The modél of St. Barbara, ‘'\'' 
authority claims, was the Duchess ° 


Urbino, the ward of Julius II. 

For more than four centuries now ('* 
Sistine Madonna, perhaps the most fa!) 
masterpiece in the world after the “‘ 3 
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The only woman city mail carrier in federal 

employ, it is said, is Miss Jessie McCaa who 

lives and delivers mail in Franklinville, N, Y. 

Miss McCaa was appointed during the war 

and was later given a permanent job by spe- 

cial act of congress. Here she is in her uni- 
form ’n everything. 








of Milo,” has cast its spell over the millions 
who have seen it. This picture of the Vir- 
gin and her babe, of St. Sixtus and St. Bar- 
bara and the two cherubs has led to the 
creation of* myths, legends and mysteries. 
It was placed in the Dresden galleries over 
172 years ago by King August III of Saxony, 
who beught it from tk’ :-onks of San 
Sisto, in Piacenza, in wh*se church it had 
hung for more than 200 years. 





SPELLING TEST 


Ernest Horn of Iowa state university, 
and E. J. Ashbaugh of Ohio state univer- 
sity, prepared a list of words which, is said 
to maintain a spelling difficulty of 50 per 
cent or more for eighth-grade pupils. 

Some of the words are: advisability, am- 
munition, achievement, attendants, com- 
petitive, auxiliary, brunette, chord, congre- 
gation, continuous, crepe-de-chine, detri- 
riment, construe, epoch, girlie, eligible, ex- 
periences, fizzle, handicapped, indispens- 
able, intellectual, laurel, imperative, mag- 
nificent, peered, melancholy, negligent, 
partisan, plausible, privileged, reckoned, 
sandwich, soothe, shocked, terrific,- staid, 
surety, transferred, usable, yacht, amiable, 
bosom, corporations, equitable, immigra- 
tion, loveliest, pious, righteous, sympathies 
and aluminum. 





COOLIDGE’S FEET NEARLY PERFECT 


Dr. Peter Kahler, of New York, who re- 
cently measured the feet of President and 
Mrs..Goolidge, dectared: 

“The president’s feet are actually in 
wonderful condition. The arches and mus- 
cular formations are nothing less than won- 
derful. The physical structure is as strong 
as I believe his mind to be. 

“I can’t refrain from exclaiming that he 
has a wonderful pair of feet. Many a man 
would give a fortune to have them. They 
are almost perfect. As far as dimensions 
and structural design go,‘they are absolute- 
ly normal for a man of his stature. -His 
size is an approximate eight. 

“His feet show that his activities have 
been regular, that he has led a steady life 
without strain and has not abused them. His 
habit of going barefooted as a boy on the 
farm was of great benefit to them. ‘He very 
evidently has been careful in the selection 
of his shoes, Mot wearing undersized ones. 
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Mrs. Coolidgé,” he said, has “well-kept and 
well-formed feet.” .She wears size four 
and a half, which, this authority on pedal 
extremities said, the women of the country 
may well envy. Both the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge stood in their stocking feet upon 
the same pad on which Dr. Kahler’s grand- 
father had measured the feet of President 
and Mrs. Lincoln. 


- 





PROGRESS _ 

Nearly everything which plays an im- 
portant part in the world today has been 
invented or discovered within the past 25 
years. Modern printing, lithography, the 
telephone, telegraph, radio, steamship, 
camera, motion picture, gang-loom, railroad, 
phonograph, electric light, daily newspaper, 
x-ray, airplane, submarine cable, turbine, 
electric furnace—these things and -thou- 
sands of others were unknown a little more 
than a century ago. Many of them were 
born within the past 25 years. Surely -we 
have made greater material progress in the 
last hundred years than in the 10 thousand 
or 10 million years which went before. 

Seeking for the well-spring of this rapid 
advance we find that science and general 
education were largely responsible. As 
soon’ as they stopped burning scientists at 
the stake—as soon as a little popular edu- 
cation was tolerated, the world stepped out. 
We haven’t been at it long. We’ve just 
been scratching the surface—feeling our 
way in new-fields. What will we have and 
where will we be by A. D. 2000? It is a 
common question now, but very few of us 
stop to reason what the next great advances 
may be—how they will affect us and our 
enterprises. 

Money moves more easily and in big 
lumps teday. Whatever becomes practical 
and profitable can be and wilt be realized 
quickly. Twenty years ago the half-billion 
spent upon the Panama canal was a sum to 
stagger the whole nation. Today a like sum 
goes into a single subway line in New York 
and the average New Yorker doesn’t even 
know how the money was raised. 

The day of gigantic improvements is up- 
on us and we must watch the pointers and 
“take the current when it serves.’ he 
Third Link. 





EDUCATE PARENTS, TOO! 


Sending father and mother to school to 
learn how to deal with the problems of the 
children would have been considered put- 
ting the cart before _the horse not many 
years ago. It has something of a novel 
sound even today. We are so much more 
accustomed to sending the children to 
school to learn at least a little about how 
to deal with the problems they will face as 
future fathers and mothers. The average 


American father would be inclined to as~ 


sert offhand that he knows a lot about the 
“economic basis” of the home right now 
that his job of meeting the monthly bills 
is a liberal education in, itself. A decidedly 
defensible position. And the mothers, 
whose task it is to keep those bills within 
the Aimits of the family income, have their 
work cut out for them, too. Yet it has been 
true, undoubtedly, that this very condition 
of affairs has tended to shift many of the 
problems of child training and develop- 
ment, first from the father to the mother, 
and then largely to the schoolteacher. It 
is too often true that the teacher knows as 
much or more about not only the child’s 
mental development, but his physical and 
moral welfare as well, as do the parents, or 
at least the father. e home is essentially 
the basic’ institution of our national life. 
Production of better individual members 
of oncoming generations is the most im- 
portant function the home can perform. 
If help can be given fathers, as well as 
mothers, in realizing this, and in under- 
standing the problems they will have to 
meet and the way to meet them better by 
sending them to school, to school they 
should go. More intelligent home co-opera- 
tion with the American schoolteacher will 
be generally beneficial —Sioux City Tribune. 








DO YOU HAVE 


Trouble Clearing 
Your Throat? 


Are you constantly trying to clear 
your head and throat? These are 
first signs of catarrh. Unless you 
take steps now, Catarrh of Head, 
Nose and Throat, Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness or Catarrhal Indigestion may 
wreck your health. For over 40 
years nothing has given such sure 
and quick relief as Hall’s Catarrh 
Medicine. Druggists everywhere 
know and recommend it. Get a 
bottle today—learn how it has 
helped thousands of others. 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine 


Combined Treatment at your drug- 
ist’s. Ifhe hasn’t it, enclose 85c to 
. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


BUNION 


.— you believe your eyes? Note we ~ 

Bye photographs. The sam 
monstration on your feet; free rit it rate. 
Pedodyne the marvelous new solvent con- 
quers bunions—pain stops instantly—Act- 
ual reduction of the enlarg 
growth starts so quickly your 
next pair of shoes can be a size Br; 
smaller-often two sizes smaller. § 


Trial FREE 
Just send your name and ad- & 
dress, and the full treatment 
guaranteed to bring complete fY 
results may be yours to try. 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. G246, 180 N. Wacker Dr. Chicago, ID 
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Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 


week in your spare time doing some adver- 
tising work for me write today and get full 
— about the Wonder Box. I have 

little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40-w PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Cleared-Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, "simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City, Me. 








How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


My latest improved Model 25 corrects 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. 
It is the only noseshaping appliance of 
precise adjustment and a safe and guar- 
anteed patent device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking nose. Write 
Y for free booklet which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect looking nose. M. Trilety, 
Pioneer ye oom ie | Speciation Dept. 
2875, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Goitre Cured 


wing from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 
Mis& Evelyn Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 55th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is so thankful for having cured herself she is anxious to tell 
other sufferers about the simple-home treatment that cured 
her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 
address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
tirely free. Write her today. 


VARICOSE VEINS, "2,565 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment, It tp 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 
W. F. Young Inc., 504 Lyman St.. 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Cape 
Chicago 


ing everything. Distributors, Dp! 110.609 Division, 
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SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 

tton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the yng river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia-Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her to take 
some broth, 

From the time Parthy took her first trip on 
the Creole Belle, Capt. Andy’s passenger and 
freight steamer (before he bought the show 
boat) she would gn 4 around and want to at- 
tend to everyb else’s business. Magnolia 
as a girl divided her time between the Creole 
Belle and the Hawks home at Thebes. She 
learned all about the treacherous Mississippi 
river through Pepper, the chief pilot. 

In spite of Parthy’s objections to the show 
boat business Andy buys the Cotton Blossom. 
He takes Parthy and Magnolia about the boat 
on a tour of inspection. They meet Eliy Chip- 
ley (Lenore La Verne) and Julie Dozier, ac- 
tresses, also Doc, who goes ahead of the show 
advertising, booking etc. Queenie and Jo are 
cook and kitchen helper. When Magnolia 
leaves school in Thebes in the early spring she 
keeps up her studies on the boat under 
tutelage of her mother. 





There probably was much that was sordid 
about the life. But to the imaginative and 
volatile little girl of 10 or thereabouts it 
was a combination playhouse, make-be- 
lieve theater, and picni¢ jaunt. Hers were 
days of enchantment—or would have been 
were it not for’the practical Parthy who, 
iron woman that she was, saw to it that 
the child was properly fed, Well clothed, 
and sufficiently refreshed by sleep. But 
Parthy’s interests now were too manifold 
and diverse to permit of her accustomed 
concentration on Magnolia. She had an en- 
tire boatload of people te boss—two boat- 
loads, in fact, for she did not hesitate to 
investigate and criticise the manners and 
morals of the crew that manned the tow- 
boat Mollie Abie. A man was never safe 
from her as he sat smoking his. after-din- 
ner pipe and spitting contemplatively into 
the river. It came about that Magnolia’s 
dife was infinitely more free afloat than it 
had ever been on land. 

Up and down the rivers the story went 
that the Cottom Blossom was the sternest- 
disciplined, best-managed, and most gen- 
erously provisioned boat in the business. 
And it was notorious that a sign back-stage 
and in each dressing room read: “No lady 
of the company allowed on deck in a wrap- 
per.” It also was known that drunkenness 
on the Cotton Blossom was punished by 
instant dismissal; that Mrs. Capt, Andy 
Hawks was a mortal terror; that the plat- 
ters of fried chicken on Sunday were inex- 
haustible. All of this was true. 

Magnolia’s existence became a_ weird 
mixture of lawlessness and order; of hum- 
drum and fantasy. She slipped into the 
life as though she had been born to it. 
Parthy alone kept her from being utterly 
spoiled by the members of the troupe. 

Mrs. Hawks’s stern tread never adjusted 
itself to the leisurely rhythm of the show 
boat’s tempo, This was obvious even to 
Magnolia. The very first week of their 
initial trip she had heard her mother say 
briskly to Julie, “What time is it?” Mrs. 
Hawks was marching from one end of the 
boat to the other, intent on some fell do- 
mestic errand of her own. Julie, seated in 
a low chair on deck, sewing and gazing 
out upon the yellow turbulence of the 
Mississippi, had replied in her deep indo- 
lent voice, without glancing up, “What does 
it matter?” The four words epitomized 
the divinely care-free existence of the Cot- 
ton Blossom show-boat troupe. 

Sometimes they played a new town ey- 
ery night. Sometimes, in regions that were 
populous and that boasted a good back- 
country, they remained a week. In such 








towns, as the boat returned year after 
year until it became a recognized institu- 
tion, there grew up between the show-boat 
troupe and the townspeople a sort of 
friendly intimacy. They were warmly 
greeted on their arrival; sped regretfully 
on their departure. They almost never 
traveled at night. Usually they went to 
bed with the sound of the water slap-slap- 
ping gently against the boat’s flat sides, 
and proceeded down river at daybreak. 
This meant that constant warfare raged 
between the steamboat crew of the Mollie 
Able and the show-boat troupe of the Cot- 
ton Blossom, The steamer crew, its work 
done, retired early, for it must be up and 
about at daybreak, It breakfasted at four- 
thirty or five. -The actors never were abed 
before midnight or one o’clock and rose 
for-a nine o’clock breakfast. They com- 
plained -that the steamer crew, with its 
bells, whistles, hoarse shouts, hammer- 
ings, puffings, and general to-do, robbed 
them of their morning sleep. The crew 
grumbled and cursed as it tried to get a 
night’s rest in spite of the noise of the 
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Thus Michelangelo frescoed the Sistine 
chapel in Rome. Edward Trumbull at work 
on the ceiling of the concourse of a New 
York office building. He is painting the 
entire scene while lying flat on his back. 








band, the departing audience, the midnight 
sociability of the players who, still at high 
tension after their night’s work, could not 
yet retire meekly to bed. “Lot-of pesky 
scenery chewers,” growled the crew, turn- 
ing in sleep. “Filthy roustabouts,” retorted 
the troupers, disturbed at dawn. “Yell be- 
cause they can’t talk like human beings.” 
They rarely mingled, except such members 
of the crew as played in the band; and 
never exchanged civilities. This state of 
affairs lent spice to an existence that might 
otherwise have proved too placid for com- 
fort. The bickering acted as a safety valve. 

It was, perhaps, the worst possible en- 
vironment for a skinny, high-strung, and 
sensitive little girl who was one-quarter 
French. But Magnolia thrived on it. She 
had the solid and lumpy Puritanism of 
Parthy’s presence to counteract the leaven 
of her volatile father. This saved her from 
being utterly consumed. 

The life was at once indolent and busy. 
Capt. Andy, scurrying hither and thither, 
into the town, up the river bank, rushing 
down the aisle at rehearsal to squeak a 
false direction to the hard-working com- 
pany, driving off into the country to re- 
turn in triumph Jaden with farm produce, 
was fond of saying, “We're just like one 
big happy family.” Capt. Andy knew and 
liked good food (the Frenchman in him). 
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They ate the best that the countrysi:. ,;. 
forded—not a great deal of meat i: 
height of summer when they were, p< 
playing the hot humid Southern 
towns, but plenty of vegetables and | 


the 


ips 
DP, 


great melons bought from the patch th 


the sun still hot on their rounded } P 
sides, and theft chilled to dripping del; 
ness before eating; luscious yams: 

try butter and cream. They all dran 


water dipped out of the river on | h 


they happened to be floating. They « 
great dippersful of the Mississippi 
Ohio, and even the turbid Missouri. 
seemed none the worse for it. A 
stern was the settling barrel. He: 
river water, dipped up in buckets, wa 
to settle before drinking. At the b 
of this*receptacle, after it was three 


ters empty, one might find a rich la) of 
Mississipi silt intermingled with pluimmy 
odds and ends of every descriptio ip- 


cluding, sometimes, a sizable catfish. 


In everything but actual rehearsing ani 
playing, Magnolia lived the life of the 


company. The boat was their home. 


ate, slept, worked, played on it. The com- 


pany must be prompt at meal times, : 


hearsals, and at the evening perform:: 4 


There all responsibility ended for them 
Breakfast was at nine; and under Part hy’ 
stern regime this meant nine. They 


a motley lot as they assembled. In {hai 


bizarre setting the homely, everyday 
of.the men and women took on a grot: 
aspect. It was as though they were 
ed for a part. 


As they appeared in the 


dining room, singly, in couples, or in 
groups, with a cheerful or a dour grec|ing, 


depending on the morning mood of eac}). «1 


onlooker could think only of the home |ife 


of the Vincc~t Crummleses. 
Elly the nignt 
Verne in the gol..an curls, short skirts, an 
wide-eyed innocence of Bessie, the |! 


woodsman’s daughter, who turned out, i: 


Having n 
-fore as Miss Lenore La 


the last act, to be none other than the Lady 


Clarice Trelawney, carelessly mislaid at 


birth, her appearance at breakfast was 


ly to have something of the shock of disil- 


lusionment., The baby stare ef her ¢ 
blue eyes was due to near-sightedne: 
correct which she wore silver-rimmed 
tacles when not under the public gaze. 
breakfast jacket, though frilly, was no 
the freshest, and her kid curlers wer: 
entirely hidden by a silk-and-lace cap. 


was,despite these grotesqueries, undeni«!)\y 


and triumphantly pretty, and thus array: 
gave the effect of alittle girl mischievous! 
tricked out in her grandmother’s ward: 


Her husband, known as Schultzy in priv:te 


and Harold Westbrook on the bills,actc 
director of the company. He was wha 
known in actor’s parlance as a raver, 40 
his method of acting was designated in 
show-boat world as spitting scenery) 
somewhat furtive young man in very 
pants and high collar always a trifle 
large. He was a cuffshooter, and those « 
were secured and embellished with 4 
square shiny chunks of quartz-like 
which he frequently breathed upon he: 
and then rubbed with his handkerc! 
SchultZ played juvenile leads opposite 
wife’s ingenue roles; had a real flair 
the theater. 


Sometimes they were in mid-river » 
the breakfast bell sounded; 
tied to a landing. The view might be p! 
tation, woods, or small town—it~was 
one to the Cotton Blossom company. 
tent oncoffee and bacon. Long before wh 
aproned Jo, breakfast bell in hand, eme! 
head first from the little doorway ben: 
the stage back of the orchestra pit, like 


sometimes 


n 


amiable black python from its lair, irs 


Hawks was on the scene, squinting critic: 


y 


into cream jugs, attacking flies as thous! 


they were dragons, infuriating Quee'< 


with the remark. that the biscuits see: 
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soggy this morning. Five minutes after the 
bell was brandished, Jo had placed the 
preakfast on the table, hot: oatmeal, steam- 
ing pots of coffee, platters of fried eggs 
with ham or bacon, stacks of toast, biscuits 
fresh from the oven. If you were prompt 
vou got a hot breakfast; tardy, you took 
it cold. 

Parthy, whose breakfast cap, designed to 
hide her curl papers, always gave the effect, 
somehow, Of a martial helmet, invariably 
was first at the small table that stood at the 
head of the room farthest from the little 
doorway. So she must have sat at her 
schoolhouse desk during those New England 
winters, awaiting the tardy morning ar- 
rival of reluctant and chilblained urchins. 
Magnolia was one of those children whom 
preakfast does not interest. Left to her 
own devices, she would -have ignored the 
meal altogether. She usually entered late, 
her black hair still wet from the comb, her 
eyes wide with her eagerness to impart the 
day’s first bit of nautical news. “Do® says 
there’s a family going down river on a bum- 
poat, and they’ve got a teensy baby no 
bigger than a——” 

“Drink your milk.” 

“_doll and he says it must have been 
porn on the boat and he bets it’s not more 


than a week old. Oh, I hope they’ll tie up © 


somewhere near——” 


“Eat your téast with your egg.” 

“Do I have to eat my egg?” 

“Yes.” 

If Magnolia was late, Andy was always 
later. He ate quickly and abstractedly. As 
he swallowed his coffee you could almost see 
his agile mind darting here and there, so 
that you wondered how his electric little 
body resisted following it as a lesser force 
follows a greater—up into the pilot house, 
down in the engine room, into the town, 
leaping ahead to the next landing; dick- 
ering with storekeepers for supplies. He 
was always the first. to finish and was off 
at a quick trot, clawing the mutton-chop 
whiskers as he went. 

Early or late, Julie and SteVe came in to- 
gether, Steve’s great height ludicrously 
bent to avoid the low rafters of the dining 


room. Julie and Stéve were the character * 


team—Julie usually cast as adventuress, 
older sister, foil for Elly, the ingenue. Julie 
was a natural and intuitive actress, proba- 
bly the best in the company. Sometimes 
she watched Elly’s unintelligent work, 
heard her slovenly speech and her silly in- 
flections, and a ‘little contemptuous look 
would come into her face. 


Steve played villians and could never 
have kept. the job, even in that uncritical 
group, had it not been for Julie. He was 
very big and very fair, and almost entirely 
lacking im dramatic sense. A quiet gentle 
giant, he always seemed almost grotesquely 
miseast, his blondeur and his trusting faith- 
ful blue eyes belying the sable hirsuteness 
of villainy. Julie coached him patiently, 
tirelessly. The result was fairly satisfac- 
tory. But a nuance, an inflection, was be- 
yond him, 

“Who has a better right!” his line wuold 
be, perhaps. Schultzy, directing at re- 
hearsal, would endeavor fruitlessly to con- 
vey to him its correct reading. After re- 
hearsal, Julie could be heard going over 
the line again and again. “Who has a bet- 
eed right!” Steve would thunder dramati- 
Cany, 

“No, dear. The accent-is on ‘better.’ Like 
this: ‘Who has a better right!” 


Steve’s blue eyes would.be very earnest, ~ 


his face red with effort. h, I see. Come 
down hard on ‘better,’ huh? ‘Who has a 
better right!’ ” 
It was useless, 
The two were very much in love. The 
others in the company sometimes teased 
them about this, but not often. Julie and 
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Steve did not respond to this badinage 
gracefully.~ There existed between the two 
a relation that made the outsider almost 
uncomfortable. When they looked at each 
other, there vibrated between them a cur- 
rent that-sent a little shiver through the 
beholder. Julie’s eyes were deep-set and 
really black, and there was about them a 
curious indefinable quality. Magnolia liked 
to look into their soft and mournful depths. 
Her own eyes were dark, but not like 
Julie’s. Perhaps it was the whites of Julie’s 
eyes that were different. 


Besides Elly, the ingenue, Schultzy, ju- 
venile lead, Julie and Steve, character team, 
there were Mr. and Mrs. Means, general 
business team, Frank, the heavy, and Ralph, 
general utility man. Elly and Schultzy sat 
at table with the Hawkses, the mark of 
favor customary to their lofty theatrical 
eminence. The others of the company, to- 
gether with Doc, and three of the band 
members, sat at the long table in the cen- 
ter of the room. Mrs. Means played 
haughty dowagers, old Kentucky crones, 
widows, mothers, and middle-aged females. 
Mr. Means did bankers, Scrooges, old hunt- 
ers and trappers, comics, and the like. 

At the table nearest the door and the 
kitchen sat the captain and crew of the 
Mollie Able. There were no morning news- 
papers to read between sips of coffee; no 
mail to open. They were all men and 
women of experience. They had knocked 
about the world. In their faces was a lived 
look, together with an expression that had 
in it @ curious child-like quality. Capt. 
Andy was not far wrong in his boasts that 
they-were like one big family—a close and 
jealous family needing no outside stimulus 
for its amusement. They were extraor- 
dinarily able to amuse themselves. Their 
talk was racy, piquant, pungent. The wom- 
en were, for the most part, made of sterner 
stuff than the men—that is, among the 
actors. That the men had chosen this 


drifting, carefree, protected life, and were © 


satisfied with it, proved that. Certainly 
Julie was a force stronger than Steve; Elly 
made a slave of Schultzy; Mrs. Means was 
a sternly maternal wife to her weak-chested 
and drily humorous little husband. 


Julie had a marmoset which she had come 
by in New Orleans, where it had been 
brought from equatorial waters by some 
swarthy earringed sailor. This she fre- 
quently carried to the table with her, tuck- 
ed under her arm, its tiny dark head with 
the tragic mask of a face peering out from 
beneath her elbow. To Mrs. Hawks’s in- 
tense disgust, Julie fed the tiny creature 
out of her own dish. In her cabin its bed 
was an old sealskin muff from whose depths 
its mournful dark eyes looked appealing 
out from a face that was like nothing so 
much as that of an old old baby. “I de- 
clare,” Parthy would protest, almost daily, 
“it fairly turns a body’s stomach to see 
her eating out of the same dish with that 
dirty little rat.” 

“Why, Mama! it isn’t a rat any such 
thing! It’s a monkey and you know it. 
Julie says maybe Schultzy can get one for 
me in New Orleans if I promise to be very 
careful of it.” 

“['d like to see her try,” grimly putting 
an end to that dream. 

The women took care of their own cabins. 
The detail of this occupied them until mid- 


_morning. Often there was a rehearsal at 


10 that lasted an hour or more. 
announced it at breakfast. 

As they swept up a river, or floated down, 
their approach to the town was announced 
by the shrill iron-throated calliope, pride 
of Capt. Andy’s heart. Its blatant voice 
heralded the coming of the shgw boat long 
before the boat itself could be seen from 
the river bank. It had solid brass keys and 
could plainly be heard for five miles. 
George, who played the calliope, was alse 


Schultzy 


HEALED HIS 


VARICOSE VEINS 
NO OPERATION 


“For many years I suffered from varicose veins, 
and to such an extent thatin order to keep on 
my feet at all I had to have my legs continually 
bandaged. Doctors advised ay operation as the 
ye 4 relief. Abouta year enethaced of Rabalm. 
Although withoutfaithinitat that time or any 
hope of helpfromany such source, [triedit, and 
had usedit only ashort time when I wasrelieved 
of the intense pain, and the bunches of knotted 
veins were almost entirely reduced. Today, one 
year after the use of Rabalm, there has been no 
recurrence of varicose veins, although I am on 
my feet continually about my store. I am 
pleased to offer this testimonial that others who 
are suffering from varicose veins may know of 
this wonderful Rabalm.” Mr. Henry A. Mayer, 
Grocer, 274 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 


If you suffer from Varicose Veins (or from 
Piles which are another form of Varicose Veins), 
and are eagerly looking for help without an 
operation, you will find the great joy of relief 
by usin ABALM, just as Mr. Mayer and 
many others havedone. Ordera jartoday. Clip 
the coupon below, write your name and address 
on it plainly, and mail to us today with $1.00 
in stamps, check or money-order, and we will 
send you by return mail, postage paid, one full- 
size jar of RABALM and directions for use. 
Your money back if not satisfied. Pathfinder , 
M ne also guarant&s satisfaction or money 
back. The Rabalm Company, Gloucester, Masa, 





THE RABALM COMPANY, Dept. A-1 
Gloucester, Mass, 
I enclose $1.00 (stamps, check or money-order) for 


which please send me by return mail, patene d, 
one full-size jar of RABALM. I understan that if 
I am not satisfied you will refund my money. 
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How’s Your 
Stomach? 


Mine’s finé, thank you. It wasn’t always 80. 
You can easily get rid of your Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Catarrh of Stomach, Belching, Heart 
Fluttering, Sour Stomach, Nervousness, Corn- 
Sstipation, Headache, etc., same as I did, and in 
the same way. Don’t send one cent, for I am 
so sure this treatment will produce like results 
for you that I will send it, all charges prepaid, 
by mail. 

After it has proven itself the means of get- 
ting rid of your stomach troubles, you may send 
me one dollar. How is that for confidence and 
fairness? Write now. Address, Theodore H. 
Jackson, 117-C Stratford Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


G ALL and LIVER 


fale, <4 5 pF S rege pel aA rd tell you ghee Fee 


. Unger, Dept. 443 
Books on Heaven and 


HEAVEN and HEL Hell and other subjects 


can be ebtained at the Laudenberger New Church Free Lending 
Library, 3741 Windsor P1., St. Louis, Mo. Correspondence solicited. 

















USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterns is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
ony, cee fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 

cents. 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


innerowith find... .-.cente for whieh send me the follow- 
Number........ Size........ Number........ Bize......+. 
Number........ Size........ Number........ Bize......+. 
Number........ Size........ Number........ Bize.....+06 


um 
If you wish a Fashion Book inclose {2 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. 
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URIC ACID 


Try this FREE 86 cent Bottle 


Did you get up this morning tired, 
head dull, back aching, jojnts stiff, mus- 
cles. sore, weak all over? 


Were you in and out of bed half a 
dozen times last night? 

Are congested kidneys, irritated blad- 
der, rheumatic pains and aches making 
you feel “old” and. miserable? 

Let The Williams Treatment prove 
what “wonders” it can do for you. Get 
well. Be strong and active. Enjoy 
living. 

Send this notice and your address to 
The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Dept. HB-611, 
P, 0. Building, East Hampton, Conn. 

You will receive an 85 cent bottle (32 
doses) free, by Parcel Post. No obliga- 


‘tion on your part. Thousands using 


* 


this medicine. Established 1892. Only 
one free bottle to afamily. No.C.0O, D. 
Nothing to pay. = 


Itching Piles 
STOPPED 


We have a treatment that heals this dis- 
tressing condition and’ we want you to try 
it and when you are convinced that you are 
cured you are to pay us the price we ask. 
You are not to pay one penny until after 
you have used the complete treatment and 
ou are satisfied with results.Isn’t that fair? 
not delay, but write today for treatment. 


CALHOUN PHARMACAL CO. 
13 Main Street Marshall, Mich. 


$5 for 20 NAMES 


We will pay you $8 cash for 20 selected names for us to write to 
about a big sale on Vacuum Cleaners. Easy payments. Big 
reductions. Don'tsend names now. Write to: Names Dept. 27A, 


VACUUM CLEANER SPECIALTY CO. 
(World's largest dealers in Vacuum Cleaners) 
109 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Just say: ‘‘Send me your names offer.’’ 


| Would you invest $3 to 


ake $70 Weekly 9 


Big money is always made on new in- 
ventions. Don't delay! Write today— 
exclusive territory. Part or whole time. 


THE MUSIC SHOP a 
Box 362 Dept. B Lancaster, Pa. 


I! You too, can make big extra money 
fy Aluring your spare time and evenin 
Have a business of your own, t 
ahead. Ask us about our Peerless 
Popcorn Poppers. We have helped 
thousands make more moncy and will 
diy help you. Small inyestment. 
sy terms. Catalog Free. 
NATIONAL SALES & MFG. CO., 
601 Keo, Way Des Moines, towa 




































matter what you have taal” WRITE TODAY for 
Faulk Book Gouvincing Proof and MONEY BACK Offer. 
TOX LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg., SPRINGFIELD, m0, 
177 GOOD OLD-TIME SONGS 20 Cts. 
Cotalogue of Dream Books, Letier Witters, 
Books FREE. WEMOIAM BROS.,140 Park Row, New York 
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the pianist. He was known, like all calliope 
players, as the Whistler. Magnolia delight- 
ed in ‘watching him at the instrument. He 
wore a slicker anid a Slicker hat and heavy 


gloves to protect his hands, for the steam 


of the whistles turned to hot raindrops and 


showered his hands: and his head and 
shoulders as~he played. As they neared the 
landing, the band, perched atop the show 
boat, forward, alternated with the calliope. 
From the town, hurrying down the streets, 
through the woods, dotting the levee and 


the landing, came eager figures, black and 


white. Almost invariably some magic-foot- 
ed negro, overcome by the music, could be 
seen on the wharf executing the compli- 
cated and rhythmic steps of a double shuf- 
fle, his rags flapping grotesquely about him, 
his mouth a gash of white. By nine o’clock 
in the morning every human being within 
a radius of five miles knew that the Cotton 
Blossom Floating Palace Theater had dock- 
ed at the waterfront. 


By half-past 11 the band, augmented by 
two or three men of the company who 
doubled jin brass, must be ready for the 
morning concert on thé main street corner. 
Often, queerly enough, the town at which 
they made their landing was no longer 
there. The Mississippi, in prankish mood, 
had dumped millions of tons of silt in front 
of the street that faced the river. Year by 
year, perhaps, this had gone on, until now 
that which had been a river town was an 
inland town, with a mile of woodland and 
sandy road between its main street and the 
waterfront, The old serpent now stretched 
its sluggish yellow coils in another channel. 

By T1 o’clock the band would have donned 
its scarlet coats with the magnificent gold 
braid and brass buttons. The nether part of 
these costumes always irritated Magnolia. 





Her color-loving eye turned away 
them, offended, For while the up). 
tume was splendidly martial, the lov rt 
was composed merely of such eye: 
pants as the band members might | 
ing at the time of the concert ho: 
were a rude shock to the ravished 
it traveled from the gay flame and ¢ f 
the jacket and the dashing impudc 
the cap. Especially in the drum “ma lid 
this offend her. He was called th. Q 
spinner and wore, instead of the 

cap of the other band members, an 

ing (though a. slightly mangy) fur 

very black and shaggy and fierce-]o 
and with a strap under the chin. Pe! 
bass drummer, worked in the engine 
Usually, at the last minute, he was! 
hastily, grabbed his drum, buttoned 

coat, and was dazzlingly transformed 

a sooty crow into a scarlet tanager. 


Up the levee they scrambled—ty, 
nets, a clarinet, a tuba, an alto (cx 
peck horn. Magnolia loved its ump-a ui, 
ta-ta-ta-ta, ump-a ump-a_ta-ta-ta-is 
snare drummer who was always c: 
“sticks,” and the bass drum, known a 
bull. 


When the landing was a waterfront 
the band concert was a pleasant eno. 
terval in the day’s light duties. But when 
a mile or more of dusty road lay be! ween 
the show boat and the main street 
came a real chore. Carrying their 
instruments, their scarlet coats open, r 
caps in their hands, they would tridg 
tired, hot, and sweating, the long 
road that led through the woods. Wh: 
road became a.clearing and they emerged 
abruptly into the town, they would button 
their coats, mop their hot faces, adju ip 
or shako, stiffen their drooping shou 


trom 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 53 
Submitted by Ewing Mclean, Greencastle, Ind. 


Horizontal: 1—Ingress. 6—A small woody 
plant. 10—An exclamation used to startle 
or frighten. 11—Longer. The fashion 
or mode. 15—One time. 16—A Roman high- 
way. 17—Maintain possession of. 18—Com- 


pass point (abbr.). 19—Wealth (pl.). 21— 
Pronoun. Wail. 24—A mischievous 
person. 27—One of the digits of the’ foot. 


28—The goddess of the dawn. 30—The act 
of strangling. 31—Guided. 32—Terminate. 
34—Stain. 36—Settled or fixed firmly 
(abbr.). 38—The highest court of common 
law (continuing the king’s bench) during_ 
the commonwealth Needy 40—Proportion- 

player’s position 
(abbr.). 44—To play boisterously. 46—A 
small stream or river (Spanish). 47—A fe- 
male attendant for children. Perform. 
49—An official dispenser of alms. 52—A 





~network of triangles. 


continent (abbr.). 53—A floor. 
tissue. 
Vertical: 1—A hard, heavy wood. 2 
one. 3—A grain. 4—Pronoun, 5—Th: 
ing out and accurate measurement 
6—Prefix m<« 
apart. 7—Appellation of a prince (a! 
8—Unsightly. 9—Augurs.. 12—Hail. 
A girl’s nickname. _.19—Pdssessive pro 
20—Musical note. 22—Removed the cei'«! 
or heart. 23—Prepared. 25—Boun:.!) 
lines. 26—Tip. 27—To take leave (ab)r.). 
29—To cover with turf. 33—Coagu! 
35—Suffix used’ to form’ nouns of ag 
36—Suffix. used to form plurals, 37—*"\' 
letter of the alphabet used by the Irish 1°" 
Celtic peoples in the British isles dur'”s 
the ninth century. 39—A covering for ''« 
foot and leg. 41—Part of the human !.') 
42—-An incalculable period of time. 45 
raze. 45—Equality of value. 47—‘ 
Adverbial suffix, _51—Preposition 


54—W 
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Their gait would change from one of plod- 
ding weariness to a sprightly strut. Their 

pper-and-salt, or brown, or black trou- 
sered legs would move with rhythmic pre- 
cision in time to the music. From tired, 
sticky, wilted plodders, they would be trans- 
formed into heroic and romantic figures. 
Up came the chest of the baton spinner. 
His left hand rested elegantly on his hip, 
his head and shoulders were held stiffly, 
arrogantly; his right hand, twirled the glit- 
tering baton until it dazzled the eyes like 
a second noonday sun. Hotel waitresses, 
their hearts beating high, scurried to the 
windows: children rushed pell-mell from 
the school yard into the street; clerks in 
their black sateen aprons and straw sleeve- 
lets stood in the shop doorways; house- 
wives left their péts a-boil as they lingered 
a wistful moment on the front porch, shad- 
ing their eyes with a work-seamed~ hand, 
loafers spilled out of the saloons and stood 
agape and blinking. And as the music blar- 
ed and soared, the lethargic little town was 
transformed for an hour into a gay and 
lively scene. Even the old white fly-bitten 
nags in the streets. stepped with a jerky 
liveliness in their string-halted gait, and a 
gleam came into their lack-luster eyes as 
they pricked up their ears to the sound. 
Seeking out the busiest corner of the dull 
little main street, the band would take their 
stand, bleating and blaring, the sun playing 
magnificently on the polished brass of their 
instruments. 


Although he never started with them, at 
this point Capt. Andy always turned up, 
having overtaken them_in some mysterious 
way. Perhaps he swung from tree to tree 
through the woods. There he was in his 
blue coat, his wrinkled baggy linen pants, 
his white canvas cap with the leather visor; 
fussy, nervous, animated, bright-eyed, claw- 
ing the mutton-chop whiskers from side to 
side. Under his arm he carried a sheaf of 
playbills announcing the programs and ex- 
tolling the talents of the-players. After 
the band had played two lively numbers, he 
would make his speech, couched in the ab- 
surd grandiloquence of the showman. He 
talked well. He made his audience laugh, 
bizarre yet strangely appealing little figure 
that he was. “Most magnificent company 
of players every assembled on the rivers 

. unrivaled scenery and costumes ... 
Miss Lenore La Verne ... dazzling array 
of talent ... fresh from triumphs in the 
East ... concert after the show .. . sing- 
ing and dancing . . . bring the children 

. come one, come all. ... Cotton Blossom 
troupe just one big happy family. .... ” 


The band would strike up again. Capt. 
\ndy would whisk through the crowd with 
uncanny swiftness distributing his” play- 
bills, greeting an acquaintance met on 
previous trips, chucking a child under the 
chin, extolling the brilliance and gaiety of 
the performance scheduled for that evening. 
\t the end of a half hour the band would 
turn and march playing down the street. 
In the dispersing crowd could be discerned 
indy’s agile little figuye darting, stooping, 
swooping as he thriftily collected again the 
playbills that, once perused, had been 
dropped in the dust by careless spectators. 

Dinner was at four, a hearty meal. Be- 
fore dinner, and after, the Cotton Blossom 
troupe was free to spend its time as it 
would. The women read or sewed. There 
were always new costumes to beseontrived, 
or old ones to mend and refurbish. The 
black-hearted adventuress of that morn- 
ing’s rehearsal sat neatly darning a pair of 
her husband’s socks. There was always the 
near-by town to visit; a spool of thread to 
be purchased, a stamp, a sack of pepper- 
mint drops, a bit of muslin, a toothbrush. 
The indolenee of the life was such that 
they rarely took any premeditated exercise. 
Sometimes they strolled in the woods at 
springtime when the first tender yellow- 
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THE PATHFINDER 








The Best Book 


For the Care of the Health Ever 


Given Away 


4,000,000 of these books 
have been distributed 
throughout the world. 
Those who have read the 
book appreciate why so 
many people use it as 
their household guide. 
Rev. Heumann tells how to 
keep well; he explains the 
causes of any common ail- 
ments, and then shows, with ample 
proof, that obstinate ailments may 
often be combated with the most simple 
means. 
have found 


Relief in Ailments such as 


Nervous Disorders; Dropsy Gout and Rheu- 
Stomach Disorders | Piles _matism 
Bronchial Catarrh| Asthma | Hardening of the 
Bladder, Kidney, | Eczema Arteries 
Gall and Liver|Anemia |Impoverished 
Disorders Leg Sores Blood 
Constipation Ruptures | Headaches, Colds, 


etc. 


288 Pages, 143 Illustrations and Charts 


You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of 
this valuable book. We will gladly present 
same to you. All vou have to do is fill in the 

coupon, and the book will 

Axe be sent to you at once. 

There is no obligation on 
your part; free of all 
cost. The book will be 
of inestimable value to 
you and your loved ones. 


It is indispensable for 


~everybody. 





Heumann 


In this way hundreds of thousands 












By 
Rev. 





Coupon No. 13G 
L. Heumann & Co., Inc. 
34 East 12th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
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Print your name very plainly. 








green hazed the forest vistas. They fished, 
though the catch was usually cattish. On 
hot days the more adventuresome of them 
swam. The river was their front yard, 
grown as accustomed as a stretch of lawn. 
They were extraordinarily able to amuse 
themselves. Hardly one that did not play 
piano, violin, flute, banjo, mandolin. 

By six o’clock a stir—a little electric un- 
rest—an undercurrent of excitement could 
be sensed aboard the show boat. They 
came sauntering back from the woods, the 
town, the levee. They drifted down the 
aisles and in and out of their dressing 
rooms. Years of trouping failed to still in 
them the quickened pulse that always came 
with the approach of the evening’s per- 
formance. 

(To be continued next week) 





At the age of 93 Moses Hooper argued a 
On 
the bench was Associate Justice “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 86 years old. 
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The Pathfinder is easily the biggest bar- 
gain 1 know of—really worth twice that of 
most others. Itis not only the lowest in 
price, but is one of the best edited and 
adapted for home and fami To supply 
each week so much worth-w ile, de enda- 
ble, useful, varied and unbiased informa- 
tion is a remarkable accomplishment. Also, 
you may well be proud of having been 
about the only periodical that did not in- 
crease its price during the World war. It 
is among the last I would give up Edward 
Miller (N. H.). 





YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINE FREE 


Not just a sample copy, but a regular subscrip- 
tion for as long as you want it. When we say 
Free, we mean just that. You don’t have to buy 
anything or sell anything. Just tell us the name 
of the magazine you want. Send 25c for De- 
tails and find out all about our unparalleled 
offer. The magazines will be mailed to you di- 
rect from the publishers as soon as issued and 
won’t cost you a cent, no matter how long you 
remain a subscriber. Automatic Subscription 
Agency, 2014 Evarts St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my com- 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. HITTIER, Suite 36, 
421 East 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 


INVEN | ORS See, cna ay 
Or Snuff Habit 
500, tal lari Men a Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 
send $1;if not, it's FREE, 

Ww 
athome. Plating, autoparts, headlights, tableware, stoves etc. 
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for your treatment to- 
Outfits furnished. Details FREE. Write SPRINKLE. 454, Marton, ind. 














Girls, Build a Foundation 
For Your Future Health! 





—The Rembrandt Studio 


Charlotte, N. C.—“There is nothing in 
the medicine line that can compare with 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription for 
young girls. About the time I was grow- 

ng into womanhood I got in a rundown 

state of health, was nervous and weak 
and had to be absent from school a part 
of the time. I doctored and took medi- 
cine but got little relief until my moth- 
er gave me Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and it built me up, strength- 
ened my nerves and I was able to re- 
sume my school work. I do not hesi- 
tate to advise all mothers to give it 
to their girls, if they get rundown or 
are backward in development.”—Mrs. 
G. L. Austin, 1110 N. Tryon St. All 
druggists. Fluid or tablets. 

Write the Faculty of Dr. Pierce’s In- 
valids’ Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., if you 
feel the need of free advice. 


Kidney, Bladder, 
Prostate Trouble 


Getting up nights, pain in back, burning sensation and 
other troubles saad er by Kidney, Bladder or Prostate Gland 
vanish quickly. Rudolph’s Prostatis, new scientific treatment 
prescribed by well known Kansas City doctor, produced such 
amazing results that the W. B. Way Company, 18 Westover 
Arcade, Kansas City, Mo., have made it possible for every 
sufferer to got the benefits that this wonderful treatment 

may give them. Any man or woman sufferer should con- 
sider SS first duty to write for information about this 

teed treatment at once. 


PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t tisk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
fmodel for instructions or write for FREE book, 

How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, cfficient service. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 69-Z Security 
Bank yoo eae. across street from Matent 
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Letters from Readers 


Cutting Glass under Water 


A professor of physics once said it 
was impossible to cut glass with shears 
even if it was held below the surface of 
water. Yet I had often done it before, 
and once since then, trimming a win- 
dow pane to a triangle by holding it a 
foot or more below the surface of rain- 
water, I think the pressure of water 
makes it possible, but only smati bits 
can be chipped off at a time. Hard 
water might do—Flora A. Spicer, 
Darien, Wis. 








Negro Town in Oklahoma 


Recently you mentioned several 
negro towns but failed to refer to Boley, 
in Okfuskee county, Okla., which is one 
of the largest if not the largest negro 
town in the United States. We have a 
population of more than 1300. We have 
two banks—one of them a national bank 
—electric lights, water works and a 
telephone system, all owned and operat- 
ed by negroes——Mayme Jones, Boley, 
Okla, 


The Earthquake in Japan 

The following is a clipping from the 
Japan Times of March 14, concerning 
the great earthquake which struck Ja- 
pan again’on March 7, 1927, at half past 
six in the evening: 

Are We Callous to Suffering? 

“The 70,000 victims of the—San-in 
earthquake are most unfortunate. Their 
suffering touches us tothe quick, and 
yet who can deny that, having in the 
last three years suffered or witnessed 
calamity after calamity we are tempted 
perhaps to grow a little callous, to be- 
come a bit perfunctory in our sympathy. 
It is not that we are lacking in human 
kindness; but it is only natural that 
constant repetition of earthquake hor- 
rors such as we have witnessed during 
the last four years, should dull our 
senses. There are today 17,261 casualties 
in Kyoto prefecture alone. The num- 
ber of the dead.is daily increasing as 
those who have been hovering in the 
dark shadaws are mercifully relieved 
of their suffering. Although after the 
great Kwanto earthquake, all disasters 
seem small in comparison, yet the mis- 
ery of those stricken in the San-in dis- 
aster is far more acute than was the 
suffering which we expérienced in 1923. 

“First of all the earthquake struck 
in the dark. What that means cannot 
be over- -exaggerated. Lights immedi- 
ately went out and in the blackness of 
the night the walls and roofs of the 
dwellings came crashing down. Then 
followed the hopeless searching for lov- 
ed ones trapped beneath, a wild agoniz- 
ing race with the flaming death which 
burst out in all directions and crept 
nearer and nearer. After a terrifying 
night, daylight dawned, the counting of 
the dead began, and the futile searching 
for the lost, and the helpless and afx- 
ious watching at the side of loved ones 
maimed and in pain, yet with no means 
of alleviating their suffering. These are 
miseries enough, but no sooner had the 
survivors gathered together a ~few 
boards, a paper screen or a piece of mat- 
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ting with which to withstand th. 
March night, than the heavens 
asunder and deluged all the sui! 
land with such a rainstorm as th 
trict had not experienced in years. 
tering the pitiful little shelters, 
ing all to the chill winter wind 
drenching to the skin the old folk 
women and children, as well 4 
strong men who could only bow 
heads in impotence before the fur: 
nature. These are the miseries \ 
the simple country folk of the S 
district have suffered, As for the 
tal agonies they now experienc: 
mourning for a deadeand loved . 
the tears for a departed mothe: 
blackness of despair gripping the 
ow, with her children about her ¢:; 
for the father who will never retu 
we need not dwell.”—H. H. Wa 
Sumoto, Awaji, Japan. 





DAVID CROCKETT AT LITTLE ROCK 


Among the heroic 140 who defend 
Alamo against the army of Santa Ann 
David Crockett, formerly a memb: 
congress from Tennessee. Crockett 
one of the six who survived the me: 
slaughter during the assault of the | 
cans, but he was shot the same da; 
order of the Mexican dictator. Whi 
his way to Texas in 1835 Crockett | 
through Little Rock, Ark., and accordi: 
Dallas T. Herndon, in his history of 4 
sas, the following account appeared i 
Arkansas Gazette of Nov. 17, 1835: 

“Among the diStinguished characte: 
have honored our city with their pre 
within the last week, was no less a pc 
age than Colonel Dayid Crockett—! 
known as Davy Crockett—the real 


himself—who arrived on Thursday evening 


last, with some six or eight followers, | 
the Western district of Tennessee, on 
way to Texas, to join the patfiots o! 
country in freeing it from the shack! 
the Mexican government. The news « 
arrival rapidly spread, and we belie: 
speak within bounds when we say that 
dreds flocked to see the wonderful 
who, it is said, can whip his weight in \ 
cats or grin the largest panther out « 
highest tree. In the evening, a supp: 


given him, at Jefferes’s hotel, by severa 


anti-Jackson men, merely for the spo 
hearing him abuse the administratio: 
his outlandish style, and we under 


they enjoyed a most delectable treat iv 


speech of some length with whic! 


amused them. Having no curiosity thal 


way ourself, we did not attend the : 
But our neighbor of the Advocate was |! 
and so delighted was he, that he says h: 
now ‘die contented’. Happy man! 
Colonel and his party, all completely a 
and well mounted, took their departu: 
Friday morning for Texas, in which « 
try, we understand, they intend estab 
ing their future abode, and in the de! 
of which we hope they may cover i! 
selves with glory.” 


ONE ON HIS OWN 


I love to hear the alarm clock in 
morning, I am unable to understand |! 
who cannof bear the sound of it, and 
each morning are impelled anew to 
itoutofthe window or smother it unde: 
bedclothes—justto sleep another half-h 

For me the alarm clock is the symbo 
life; it is a signal that the great cil) 
awakens, that a new day begins, that st: 
and houses are filled again with pulsa! 
existence, 

I love to hear the alarm clock in 
morning. I am a night-watchman.—Co; 
hagen Klodshans, . 
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) At Last! The Secret of 


What to Do For 
Excess Fat 


Science Discovers True Principle of Safe, 
Successful Weight Reduction and 
Increased Vitality with No 
Weakening Effects 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY TEST OFFER 





No matter how fat you may’be nor what you 
have tried in the past, you will find it well worth 
while to make this Test That Tells. First weigh 
and measure yourself. Next take THIN-O- 
VALS as directed. Then weigh and measure 
yourself again each week, noting the change, 
and continue taking THIN-O-VALS until de- 
sired reduction in weight is produced. By this 
method, you should positively acquire a slen- 
der, well-formed figure, a clear skin, alert mind, 
strengthened internal organs, greater activity, 
improved Vitality and a far more attractive ap- 
pearance, 

fo prove beyond all question or doubt the 
amazing aid which THIN-O-VALS may be to 
you, @ Double Size $3.00 Fifteen Day Supply, 
will be sent you plainly packed, simply upon 
receipt of coupon below with your name and 
address. When package arrives, pay postman 
ONLY $1.95 plus few cents postage and watch 
results. Reduction is guaranteed or your mon- 
ey will be promptly refunded. If you prefer 
to enclose $2.00 with Coupon (and send by 
registered mail) package will be shipped 
charges prepaid. (No C. O, D.’s outside U.S.A.) 
DON’T DELAY. SEND NO MONEY unless you 
wish, but RUSH COUPON NOW. 
ssece eS Se Se eee eu eee eaeannes 
THE T. O. V. CO., 465 Sth Ave. Suite 6, New | 
York, N. ¥. 

Ship THIN-O-VALS—C, O. D. for $1.95 ( ) 


or I enclose $2.00—ship prepaid. ( }e 
Name , 


eC 











Stomach Sufferers 
$1.00 Treatment FREE 


Ninety-three percent _ human ailments originate 
inthe stomach. To yy ect your stomach trouble 
is to court danger. Dr. Marcella’s Stomach Treat- 
ment overcomes indigestion, dyspepsia, belching, 
pain, headaches, heartburn, bloating, bad-tastin 
breath, gas, loss of appetite, gnawing empty feel- 

g, lumpinthestomach and otHer stomach symp- 
toms. Reports showchronic and acute cases respond 
sade to this treatment. Send at once for free 

$1.00 supply. Address: Dr. Marcella Company, 
1104 Green Bay Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS - I2 to" 27 PER DAY 


Tatroducing 
Sie bw SOE ois SE ee 
Sore PROFITS ub eaey 
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THE PATHFINDER 
Newspaper Views 


_ Indianapolis News—Mussolini evidently 
ane to see that Italy is dictated, but 
not red, 


South Bend Tribune—The Atlantic, of 
course, will never be swum. The oil com- 
panies will make it necessary to change 
grease every 500 miles. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—It must be hard 
for the modern mother to smoke a ciga- 
rette and put fresh overalls on the baby 
at one and at the same time. 























Atchison Globe—Love has mule many 
a young couple to manage until common 
sense came to their aid. 


Wall Street Journal—That messenger 
boy mistaken for a burglar has himself to 
blame. He should not have been running. 


Springfield (Mo.) News—Once in a great 

great while you will meet up with a man in 

“9 office who is as courteous and kind- 
as he was when running for it. 


gotedis Journal — Revival of the 
Hughes boom raises the question of wheth- 
er a guy with whiskers can still be electéd 
president of the United States. 





Buffalo News—Let’s have a mind-your- 
own-business week. 


Indianapolis News—lIf, as reported, Mrs. 
Coolidge doesn’t know where the Coolidge 
family is going to spend its vacation this 
summer, most husbands will have a strong 
hunch that Mr. Coolidge doesn’t either. 


Toledo Blade—Russians are using eggs 
for money. Thus are the possibilities for 
going broke multiplied. 


Arkansas Gazette—According to one au- 
thority, the boyish figure, the short skirt, 
and the rolled stockings are passing. And 
, you don’t believe it, look out of the win- 

ow. 





Knoxville Journal—New York tabloids 
are demanding that the stage be cleaned 
up. They don’t like the present compe- 
tition. 





Buffalo Advocate—We do hope that none 
of our delinquent subscribers mistake toad- 
stools for mushrooms while they are in 
arrears. 





Weston (Ore.) Leader—The prudent farm- 
er will keep on cultivating the soil whilethe 
hopeful one is cultivating the politician. 


Boston Transcript—A great many Amer- 
icans beside being as well off financially 
would be much better off in health if they 
met increasing prices of foodstuffs by eat- 
ing less. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch — Mussolini — 
Good morning, Your Majesty. Victor 
Emmanuel—Just as you say. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Many _ persons 
have the idea that character analysis con- 
sists of picking a neighbor to pieces. 


Milwaukee Journal—With television bear- 
ing down upon us we’re- hoping all wrong 
numbers will be good lookers. 


Boston Herald—The | busiest little “sphere 
of influence” in this country is sewed ,up 
in a horsehide cover. 


Milwaukee Journal—The argument as to 
whether rubber can be successfully grown 
in the Philippines shows signs of being 
stretched out indefinitely. 


Louisville Times—Once upon a_ time 
there was a man who bought a five-foot 
shelf of books on the instalment plan and 
finished reading them before his last pay- 
ment was made. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—Often a man 
pays a lawyer for advice his wife could 
give him for nothing. 


Kansas City Star—A leading orthopedic 
specialist says President Coolidge has _al- 
most. perfect feet, and we don’t see after 
that how it will be possible for him to 
avoid running another national race. 











PILES VANISH 


FREE PROOF. Rid yourself of pain 
and misery forever. Absolutely free, 
we will send you a sample of 16 
NOMAR globules, the proven inter- 
( nal treatment for piles in any form. 
You swallowthem likepills, according 
™ to direction. Thousands, in the past 
= 14 years, have voluntarily testified to 
quick, permanent relief in the most 
stubborn cases, after all other remedies 
failed. It costs nothing to beconvinced. 
Sent anywhere in U. S. and Canada 
free, duty paid. Send only your name 
and address. Write today. 


WILLIAMS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 31, 2540 Grand River Ave. West 
Detroit, Michigan 





worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, Keenan po one 


work for us 30 ae ee oe 

than $200.-Think I’m bluffing? * thos 

answer this ad and show me up. 
ings for Managers. The ‘‘Won- 

der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
‘Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Can be cured. Write me to- 
day and I will send you a free 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
guaranteed treatment that 


will — it, Stops the itching and heals permanently, 
Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Addresa 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 























Send ond No Money ) 


map pA 19, 19.onF 
val. today. 
FRANKLIN PUB. CO.. 286 N. LaSalle Stix Dept. 5929, cuIcaco 


SHOE SHINES 


“FOR ALMOST NOTHING” 


A 10-cent package of Cushing’s Shoe Polish makes the 
equal of 3 25-cent bottles. Made in a jiffy, too! What a 
saving! An excellent, Mfsting lustre assured. Will not in- 








jure finest leather. Apply with dauber, sponge or cloth. 3 
colors: Black, Ox-Blood, Tan. State color and send 10cents 
each, for packages desired. Agents wanted. Send for catalogue. 
w. CUSHING & CO., 201 Lincoin St., Dover-Foxeroft, Me. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS &:: FREE 225r. 


He sana perfume, perl Wonderfully profitable. 
A CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO 


CANCER “=== 
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0. B, Zeigler reports 60 miles 
on a gallon—as he ran 15 miles 
on one quart. J. T. Jackson got 
57 miles on a gallon out of a 
1914 model Ford. 


STUDEBAKER 
Saves 50% 


F, A. Cole writes he put one on a 
Studebaker Special Six. Reports 
a saving of 50% in gasoline. 


BUICK 
36 Miles on 1 1-4 Gallons 


“I was getting 8 to 10 miles on a 
gallon, Yesterday I made a trip of 
36 miles and used only 1% gal- 
lons.”—L. L. Robinson. 


CHEVROLET 
43 Miles on a Gallon 


“We have tried them out. Ford 
got 40 miles on a gallon and a 
Chevrolet 43 miles.”—F. S. Carrol. 
Rex Dean, another Chevrolet own- 
er, reports_he got 25 miles a gal- 
lon, Took the device off and mile- 
age dropped to 19. Put it back 
and mileage moved up to 25. 


OLDSMOBILE 
Aimost Double 


J. A. Williams @rites he increased 
mileage on his Oldsmobile from 17 
miles a gallon to 30 miles a gallon 
by actual count on 3,000 miles. 


DODGE 
40 Miles on a Galion 


“I made over 40 miles per gallon 
on my Dodge between Brownsville, 
Texas, and Tampico, Mexico.”—T. 
L. Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
Saved 41% 


“I find it better than you recom- 
mend it. On the International 
Truck we uSe, we are saving by 
positive test 41% in gas and our 
engine uses less oil.”—George Bell. 


Sworn Affidavit 


Hy L. G. Stransky, Vice-président 
J. A, Stransky Mfg. Company, be- 
ing first duly sworn, depose and say 
that the J. A. Stransky Mfg. Company 
bave in their files thousands of un- 
solicited testimonials from satisfied 
users all over the world. 
(Signed) L. G. STRANSKY, 
Vice-president. 
Subscribed —_* Sworn to before me 
this 29th day of November, 1926. 
(Signed) ERNEST HENEGAR, 
Notary Public. 


With This Amazi ing Device 


I Drove 1300 Miles 
Without Buying Gasoline 


No Wonder over a million car owners have installed the 


Stransky Vaporizer! 


used on only 1700 miles. Think of it! 


Here’s a remarkable instance—one of 
many—that shows how this amazing device has saved gasoline 
and increased power. J. R. Wood of St. Louis writes that he ran 
his car 3000 miles on the same amount of gas that he formerly 


1300 miles without buy- 


ing gasoline. Read the inventor’s daring no-risk offer to you. 


$75 TO $200 IN A WEEK 


SELDOM, if ever, has such a money-mak- 

ing opportunity been offered distribu- 
tors—experienced orotherwise—full time 
or spare time. Think how fast the money 


rolls in when Foster could make 

$137.50 in a week—Fuller $104.50 

= < day—Cronk $51 in an 
our 


If your peseent job doesn’t pay 
you $75 to $200 in a week, think 
fast! Full page newspaper ads 
are being used all over America. 
Over a million car owners have 
installed it already on all makes 
of cars, trucks and tractors, even 
on an airplane. Thousands of 
car owners have ordered .direct 
from the factory because they 
couldn’t find a distributor. Jump 
in quick-and get your share of 
the cream! 


How it Works 


The Stransky Vaporizer was invented 
by J. A. Stransky, former candidate for 
governor of South Dakota. It is based on 
a newly discovered scientific engineerin 
principle that has stood thousands o 
tests by car owners, dealers, garage 


mechanics and other authorities. 


no delicate- parts to get out of order. 
There is nothing complicated about it. 


The STRANSKY 


VAPORIZER 


Saves Gasoline 


J. A. Stransky Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. E-380. Resources $500,000.00. Pukwana, S. D. 








Former candidate 
Governor of South 
Dakota is the in- 
ventor of this 
amazing deyice 
now installed by 
over a million car 


owners. 
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You can attach it to your engine in alu! 
three minutes and it needs no furthe: 
attention. 

Official tests show that most ¢ar own 


waste 20 to 30% of their gas }) 
improper combustion. Thous:nis 
of car owners say that this ai17- 
ing device has saved them as 
much as 50%; that it picks up 
power more quickly. ENDS spark 
plug and. carbon troubles, ind 
works in all weathers or roais. 
And so conyinced is the inven'o! 
that it will prove its story that he 
makes the following no-risk 


Mail Coupon Below 


Over one million car owners 
installed the Stransky Vaporiz 
the inventor’s risk. This coupo! 
bring you full details of our p!2 
let zoe test this Sent on you! 
in the same way. 


will also learn a jae \ 
nite vee that has helped others : > 
earn $75 to $200 in a week, full S 
or spare time. Your request ( )) 
will not obli — you. Rush SEY 
' 


the coupon to 


J. A. STRANSKY MFG. CO., 
Dept. E-380, PUKWANA, &. D. 


Yes, send me without obligation full details of your 
risk test offer. Also tell me about your distributor's ™ 
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